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Danish Farmers Their Own Packers 


Things That Interested Me In Their Cooperative Packing Houses 


HAD a very interesting day at the co- 

operative packing plant at Frederiks- 

sund, which was established in 1894, dur- 

ing my visit to Denmark last summer. 
It is a modern plant in every way. The 
funds for its erection and the working cap- 
ital were borrowed from a savings bank, 
payment of which was spread over twenty 
years. In order to properly secure the 
bank the members cf the 
cooperative agreed to deliv- 
er their hogs at the factory 
for a period of twenty 
years. The plant had been 
rebuilt in 1910 and when 
we visited it all loans had 
been paid in full and the 
members owned the plant. 
The manager for the socie- 
ty is Frederik L. Sieck, 


0. Lowers Who has been at the head 


of the plant since it was established more 
than 30 years ago. This par- 
ticular plant was selling its 


By FRANK O. LOWDEN 
President, Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
Formerly Governor of Illinois 


of distribution of food products in the 
United States the spread is much greater 
than it need be. 

Again, we have an illustration in this 
plant of the effect of the cooperative upon 
production. Some of the members from 
time to time send inferior hogs. Through 
cooperation with the breeding societies the 
cooperative distributes from 150 to 200 of 
the very best boars and sows among these 
producers who seem to be lagging behind. 
A short time before our visit the hogs be- 
ing delivered were below the weight re- 
quired by the market for best prices. The 
management sent out a notice to the mem- 
bers stating that for the future there would 
be a slight differential in the price in favor 
of hogs of the larger weight. Within a 


month, as the manager stated, this was cor- 
rected and hogs only of desirable weight 
were shipped to the factory. 

The cooperative also employs a similar 
method in bringing about a better adjust- 
ment between production and demand. If 
the supply promises to outrun demand, 
they secure the shipment of lighter hogs, 
pa'‘ng for them more per pound than for 
the eavier hogs. If, on the other hand, 
the supply is unequal to the demand, they 
offer the larger price for the larger hog per 
pound, In this we find a hint Of one of the 
ways at least by which cooperatives can 
bring about a better adjustment between 
supply and demand. 

The management of the factory is under 
inspection of the Government’s veterinary 
surgeons, and all sound pigs, properly 
butchered and prepared for the market, re- 
ceive the Government “Lur” brand, 

There is also a cooperative wholesale 
selling agency in England for 
the sale of Danish pork’ pro- 





entire pork product to dealers 


in Great Britain and other 
foreign countries. The fac- 
tory has standing orders from 
buyers who in most cases buy 
at the factory’s own price. 
The farmers are realizing up- 
on their hogs a substantially 
higher price than the Ameri- 
can farmers are receiving. 
One of the significant 
things we learned there was 
that 70 per cent of the total 
price which is paid by the 
final consumer for pe k 
products went * che 
grower of the piys. In 
this country from 35 to 40 
per cent of the price to the 
consumer actually goes 
into the pockets of the 
producers. Here we have 
a forceful illustration of 
how the spread between 
the producer and the con- 
sumer may be diminished 
where producers coopera- 
tively dispose of their 
product. This does not 
mean at all that our pack- 
ers are receiving this vast 
difference, but only that 
under the present method 











Top; Danish farmers delivering hogs to a cOoperative plant of which the picture below is typical 


ducts. Though it handles a 
little less than a third of these 
products, it has had a power- 
ful influence in that market, 
which is the chief export mar- 
ket for Denmark. It has sta- 
bilized prices. It has prevent- 
ed the speculators from com- 
bining to depress prices. It 
has materially reduced the 
charges which the private 
commission merchants for- 
merly imposed. 

I am going to consider 
briefly some of the rea 
sons for the success of the 
Danish farmers, 
people say : “Oh, this is all 
well enough for Denmark, 
Denmark is a small coun- 
try, densely populated, 
and can not be compared 
to the United States.” 
There is doubtless some- 
thing in this. Not as 
much, however, I think as 
might be supposed. For in 
Denmark the cooperatives 
have achieved their suc- 
cess largely through the 
principle of federation. 
They first established 

(Continued on page 8) 
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mark of quality manufacture™” 


"Te McCormick-Deering dealer in your community offers you 
tractors and tractor plows developed by one builder for your 
satisfaction. The dealer, who is expert in gauging the machine 
needs of his community, has chosen his stocks from the McCormick- 
Deering line with your soil, crop, and climatic conditions closely in 
mind. If you are interested in turning your soil in the shortest pos- 
sible time and with the smallest expenditure of man labor, we urge 
you to studythe McCormick-Deering combination of power and plows. 


McCormick-Deering Tractors are sturdy, modern, 4-cylinder units, 
built in three types,—10-20 h. p. and 15-30 h. p. regular tractors, 
and the two-plow Farmall designed for planting and cultivating row 
crops in addition to doing all regular tractor work. All three embody 
the same basic 4-cylinder engine design and are built according to 
Harvester quality standards for long years of economical, labor- 
saving operation. 

McCormick-Deering P & O Tractor Plows—moldboard and disk 
types—are up-to-the-minute in every detail. Designed to plow with 
minimum power and to operate with minimum human effort. Power 
lifts, accessible levers, quick adjustments, easily removable shares, 
etc., are features. 

Ask the local dealer for specifie information on tractors and plows 
for your requirements. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So, Michigan Ave. of America 


Cncorporeted) 


Chicago, Il. 
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McCormick- Deering—the es 


The McCormick-Deering P & O 
Little Genius 3-furrow plow is 
shown here pulled by the sturdy 
4-cylinder McCormick - Deering 
15-30 Tractor. The little Genius 
is built in 2, 3, and 4-furrow 
sizes for tractors of various 
power ratings. 





For more years than most of us can 

remember, the name P & O has meant 

absolute plowing satisfaction. Today, 

the McCormick-Deering line of tractor 

plows bearing this name upholds the 

P & O tradition with incomparable 

tractor moldboard and disk plows 

for open field, orchard and vineyard 

use. Built by the makers of the famous 

4-cylinder McCormick Deering Trac- 

tors for every kind of soil and power. 

Also, a complete line of horse-drawn } 

gangs, sulkies, and walking plows. 
' 
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McCormick- Deering 
4-cylinder FARMALL 


The new all-purpose tractor for plant- 
ing and cultivating corn, cotton, and 
other row crops. Leads the way to 
real horseless farming. 


MCCORMICK: DEERING | 
TRACTORS and P&O PLOWS 
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“JAY BEE"’ 


HUMDINGER 


Tt i ee a theta t tad engines 


Nothing to Wear Dull or 


Post Your Farm 
And Keep Trespassers Off 


Crusher 


Buy Only A Time-Tested Proven Mill, 


Make sure that the feed grinder you bev é this] Pell is not new 
but has stood the test of time. The “Jay 

Bee”’ gives lasting satisfaction—will jan a 
last any feed mill made, and grind faster 
and finer, at less cost. Made in 4 sizes wd 


No knives to endanger fingers, no burrs, rolls, gears, or grinding plate to wear 
M steel h s strike 

















7 H.P.to 30 H. P. 
Break 












out, break, cause Sieten or heat the grain. 


have had some new signs 
feed material only. N 


We 
made up of extra heavy material 


because severe storms will tear and er 
cr. 





ee 
Yo metal touches metal. Millis of steel plate construc- 
tion. Practically unbreakable. Lifetime service. Lowest operating cost. 
Greatest capacity—lowest consumption. It takes a large organization of 
engineers, mec hanics, large plant facilities, ample capital to makethe* ‘Jay 
’ Only performance counts—not mere promises. Ask any “Jay Bee” 





















CLEAN OFF A BOG SPAVIN 


or thoroughpin promptly with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesame time.$2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid, Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. 


A user writes: “Had one horse with 
bos spavin on both hind legs. One bot- 

tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse 
now going scund and well.” 


ABSORBIN 


ore 


pringtield, Mass. | 







their land and the notices we have 
prepared comply all respects 
with the laws of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price 
to sucribers is 95 cents a dozen, 


the same rate applying to larger 
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quantities. 












American Agriculturist 


461 Fourth Avenue New York 























otherwise make useless a lighter owner—he will tell you its the only mill to buy. oe vtine 
J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 200 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. cnn fedtn Seateinteenate 

constructed material We unre- 

servedly advise farmers to post 





AS LOW AS $10 


Bay vour saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed backed by $10,000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK SS AW 


PORTABLE WOooD 


Saws firewood fumber, ath. vosta etc Ripping 
table can be attached Lowest oriced oractica. saw 
made. Other styler and sizes +e 4 making 
orices Ame & Zz all stee 
Guaranteed Concrete Mixers—money saver 
on all concrete .wbs 
Write oday for FREE CATALOC 
showing all kinds saws. engines 
feea mnilis. concre' 
fence. Ford & Fordson Attachments 
ete Full of surprising cargains 
RERVELER & ZOOK CO 
“4 Believitioc, Pa 
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With the Fruit’ Growers—Win. 
ter Care of Strawberries 


QTRAWBERRIES are not likely to 

freeze out. It is not the cold that 
kills them. Sometimes it is exposure of 
the roots to frost by soil working away 
from them until the crowns stand up an 
inch or more above the ground, supported 
by exposed roots. Strawberry crowns 
should be neither above nor below the sur. 
face and one of the first winter jobs is 
te remedy any faults of this kind. 

Mulching is a safeguard against exces- 
sive drying of the soil in winter .as well 
as bulging of the soil, lifting the plants 
and breaking the roots. It should never 
be deep. I have seen many patches killed 
by deep covering. It rots the crowns, 
Very coarse mulching material is_ best. 
Chaff or leaves pack down when they get 
wet and smother the plants. They must 
have their air even in winter. 

Winter feeding is ideal for strawberries, 
Poultry manure is good, but must not be 
applied heavily. My plan is to pulverize 
the manure and mix it with an equal part 
of moist enough it will not be 
dusty. Take a shovelfull and distribute 
with a sweep like the broadcaster sowing 





soil so 


secds. If the plants are in narrow rows 
spreading in a six inch strip along each 
side of the rows will serve, but merely 
cover the soil with the manure mixture, 


Some bonemeal will improve tlte mixture. 
Apply this anytime during the winter and 
it will be slowly carried down and spread 
through the 

Neither the mulch nor the manure should 
be placed before the ground freezes, and 
my preference is to distribute. the manure 


soil. 


before the mulch, though it makes not 
much difference. This light winter mulch ! | 
should not be confused with the heavy 
coarse straw mulch spread between the ) 
rows in the spring and worked in under 
the pl: ants to keep the fruit clean and make 
picking easier. Most of the spring mulch 
is removed to permit cultivating, but the 
winter mulch is worked into the soil fot 


humus. Lewis Hitn ra. 


m— os tts 


Hydrated Or Quick Lime for 
Bordeaux? 


1 read recently the statement that quick 
lime makes better Bordeaux Mixture than 
hydrated lime. My understanding is that 
hydrated lime is quick lime which has been 
siaked. Do you know whether the state- 
ment is true and if so what the reason 
is that quick lime is considered better?— 
R. W., New Jersey. 


E referred this question to Pros d 
fessor M. F. Barrus of the Depart b 
ment of Plant Pathology, of the State st 
Department of Agriculture, who gave us ce 
the following reply: “The general reas st 
sen for believing that quick lime makes 
better Bordeaux Mixture than hydrated g' 
lime lies in the fact that a finer and thin- pl 
ner film is formed and that this film 
stays in suspension better (does not w 
settle so soon) than when hydrated lime th 
is used. Due to the longer suspension Ww 
and a finer film, a better covering is di 
obtained. As.a matter of fact, there is ty 
not a great difference but I[ think it 18 on 
sufficient to warrant one using quick st 
lime where it can be readily obtained. 
eseeieial pe 
th 


A New Book 


The Small Fruits of New York 

By U. P. Hedrick, Assisted by G. H. Howe, 
“ —M. Taylor, Alzein Berger, G. L. Slate, 

and Olav Exnset. 

With The Small Fruits of New York 
which has just come from the press 
the State Experiment Station at Gene 
va completes the series of books on the 
hardy fruits. Dr. U. P. Hedrick, Sta 
tion horticulturist, and his assistants 
have assembled a vast amount of val? Fs 
vable information on small fruits af 
have prepared a most attractive volume. 
On account of the high cost of pub 
lication, the State Comptroller has ruled 
that the book must be sold at cost 
$7.50 per volume. Orders should bé 
sent, together with remittance, to the 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, N: 
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The Outlook for Beans 


Market Prospects and Reports trom New York State Growers 


COUPLE of weeks ago I prepared an 
article for the readers of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, endeavoring to give 
a picture of the potato situation in 

New York State. It seemed that the issue 
was hardly off the press when requests started 
coming in for the same kind of story on beans. 
Accordingly I wrote to about 50 prominent 
growers, county agents and 
others in the western New 
York bean district for some 
brief notes on local crop con- 
ditions. Right here I wish to 
take the opportunity to thank 
those in behalf of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST and our read- 
ers who so promptly respond- 
ed to our request. 

Before taking up local con- 
ditions, however, I want to 
touch upon some other fac- 
tors that have a material influ- 
ence on the market and prices, 
factors that are not ordinarily taken into con- 
sideration. Because of these, any man who 
takes up himself the responsibility of making 
a prediction about beans, has a lot of nerve. | 
have been unable to find anyone who will 
hazard more than an opinion, and I have talk- 
ed to some of the best informed men in the 
trade. I am passing their opinions on to you 
for what they are worth. I take no responsi- 
bility for them. I personally put considerable 
faith in them for they come from men who 
have spent a life time in the business and they 
should know something about the machinery. 

Beans are not like potatoes. They more 
closely approximate wheat, because they come 
in for a lot of foreign competition. It is these 
foreign beans which we are getting in such 
large quantities that make it almost impossi- 





Frev. W. Oum 


By FRED. W. OHM 


Associate Editor, American Agriculturist 


ble.to predict what is ahead. And if you do not 
believe me, just spend a day in the market. A 
couple of hours, in fact, will be enough to 
convince you. 

Ten years ago foreign beans were not known 
on our markets as they are today. ‘The little 
unpleasantness that turned Europe upside 
down changed a lot of things besides the 
Kaiser’s status, including our bean market. 
Years ago, if the beai. crop was short the price 
went up to a point that still permitted con- 
sumption. Conversely if the beans were plent- 
iful the price went down. That is all changed 
now. Today France, Italy, Hungary and oth- 
er European provinces are shipping as fine 
beans to our markets as were ever raised on 
these shores—and selling them. They pay a 
tariff of $1.75 per hundred pounds. I was 
shown a sample of pea beans by one of the 
biggest bean merchants in New York City and 
I am telling you, they were mighty nice stock. 


South America Coming In 

South America is getting into the business, 
too. Five years ago Chili did not ship a bean. 
A couple of years ago she shipped 10 cars. 
Last year, I am told, she increased it to 50 and 
this year the quantity will be greatly increased. 
And unfortunately, the Chilean beans go to 
one of our best customers, Cuba. 

Then we must also consider that where New 
York state was once the bean state, today we 
have many competitors right here at home. 
Michigan, Colorado, Idaho, California, New 
Mexico are all heavy producers, in fact Michi- 
gan and California have passed us in produc- 
tion, although the latter does not come in as 
direct competition with us, as does Michigan. 





We all know what a terrible year this has 
been on bean growers. Even as far back as 
July the weatherman began raising a ruckus. 
I was visiting some of my folks in Wayne 
County and we had one rainy Sunday that 
came within an ace of washing half the bean 
crop into the ditches and sluice-ways. Empire 
state growers were not the only ones who were 
hit. Michigan and Colorado growers are also 
in a sad plight. The crop is going to be short 
—no question about it—for many fields will 
not even be harvested to say nothing of the 
heavy damage to those beans already in the 
barns. 


Domestic Crop Short of 1925 


On October 1 it was estimated by the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture that the crop of 
the entire country would yield approximately 
17 million bushels of dried beans, which was 
about 300,000 bushels under the September 1 
promise. This estimate is approximately 2% 
million bushels short of the crop produced in 
1925. However, it is estimated that it will be 
fully that amount above the five-year average. 

In New York and Michigan where damage 
has been considerable by wet weather, the 
“pick” will be heavy. New York’s crop was 
estimated on October 1 as 1,668,000 bushels. 
The Michigan crop is estimated slightly in ex- 
cess of six million bushels which is over 2 mil- 
lion bushels below what it was a year ago. 
The New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets reports that on November 1 
about one-third of the beans in New York 
were harvested and in the barns. The rest were 
either pulled or bunched in the fields where 
they were rotting or else were standing un- 
harvested. Some of those bunched had been 

(Continued on page 7) 


Growing Potatoes in the Connecticut Valley 


Forty-Four Acres in Harttord County Average Three Hundred ana E:1ghty-Six Bushels 


FEW crops grown on a large scale is 

the general plan followed by Mr. 

louis Grant of Buckland, Hartford 

County, Connecticut. I saw 17,000 
bushels there—more potatoes than I have ever 
seen at one time before. Mr. Grant had just 
completed digging for the year and says that 
storage with him is not so much an attempt to 
get the possible increase in price as it is to sup- 
ply the local market the year round. 

“We grow potatoes here as good as any- 
where in the country”, said Mr. Grant, “‘and in 
the fall we get a premium for them. Each 
winter, however, this premium seems to have 
disappeared and I am putting up my potatoes 
two bushels in a bag and stenciling my name 
on the bags so that their quality will create a 
steady year round demand for them.” 

The feature of Mr. Grant’s farm which ap- 
peals to me as being particularly interesting is 
the fact that potatoes are a comparatively new 





venture for him. A few years ago his principal 
cash crop was tobacco. The story of his change 
to potatoes was told by him as follows: 
“During the war times there was a great 
deal of talk in this county regarding the fact 
that tobacco was more or less a non-essential 
and advising farmers to grow food crops in- 
stead. At this time I put in five acres of pota- 
toes and bought a considerable amount of ma- 
chinery so that I could take proper care of 
them. [ soon found that I had too big an invest- 
ment in machinery to make this profitable so 
that it might be said that I bought a farm to 
go along with the machinery: The farm is 110 
acres in extent and was at one time a dairy 
farm. This gave me a total acreage of 150 of 
which 96 acres is tillable land. Another 
factor which had a big influence in my change 
to potatoes is the difficulty we have had in 
marketing tobacco. Mr. Southwick, the County 
Agent, and myself were both active in the 
formation of the Connecticut 








Valley Tobacco Growers 
Association which was start- 
ed in 1922. This association 
has a five year contract and 
the returns from the associa- 
ticn were so unsatisfactory 
that I concluded that the best 
plan would be to stop raising 
tobacco until after my con- 
tract expired. I do not want 
to give you the impression 
that I do not believe in co- 
operation because this would 
not be true. However, I do 
believe that a cooperation 
must return to the farmer a 











farm 


Part of the crowd which attended a potato meeting on Mr. Grant's 


» A measured acre was dug and yitided 489 bushels. 


satisfactory price if it is to be 
successful. One of the diffi- 




















in Hartford 


The farm home of Louis L. Grant 


County, Connecticut. 

culties with this association has been that it 
has held tobacco for a long period. We have 
not yet received all the money for our 1923 
crop.” 

I suggested to Mr. Grant that one reason 
for writing up these stories of the experiences 
of farmers who have been successful in their 
efforts is to strike a note of optimism and show 
that in spite of rather unsatisfactory conditions 
many farmers have been doing very well. 

“Anyone can make money in farming”, said 
Mr. Grant, “if he will do it on a large enough 
scale and produce crops efficiently. It is nec 
essary to produce a high yield per acre to res 
duce the cost per unit.” 

“Some folks will say that would help,” I re- 
plied but if everyone should follow the example of 
you and other men it would result in a tre 
mendous overproduction. Mr. Grant replied 
that if this should happen which isn’t probable, 
some of us would have to find some other sort 
of work to do. His results bear out his ideas. 
His cost per acre is relatively high, but his 


cost per bushel is low. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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and other meeting 


The Nine Million Dollar State 
Aid Cole School Law 


This law 
( 


lal 
Nine Milli 


omet ies known as the 
| 


m Dollar School Bil 








pas ed two year avo this winte 

but it did not take effect until July 

1, 12. Therefore, the first aid 1 

ju t now becoming available for tl present 
sch | t md t | ( t ¢ ect iv not he 
apparent to all iarmers until a little lat 

We have heard a great deal about the ruta 
ous iarmi t situation rHIS LAW, WEEN 
IN FULT OPERATION, WILL REDUCE 
THE PA , ()] EVERY RURAL 
SCHOO] PATRON IN NEW YORK 
STATI If vou e ina dis t ith a large 
Valuation 1 , receive a little help. It 
Vou Wye i | 1 t Saving 
will be It is the t important 
h ] to 1 1 nt oy l has 
been pel ed 11) ‘ 

So ] lv? the ¢ » how does 
it ] ww The tne nine } ] ( have t« 
be ed bv t Phe that ninety 
pe cel ( thre | 1 ( m he 

~ * 

MERICAN 

Fouaded 1842 

,—_— se —= 
H M ] --2* fe - = P r 
l i J 4 - = - il 7 - - 7 — for 
Ir W. Oum -_-* 2 + # = -A it or 
I] in § eececsceeas Fs , | - 
h \\ . mm r 
] 2° es cee « Ad { er 
a <. W _ow“see MM wer 
7 \ M, ¢ t 
1] ( G. T. Hughes 

‘ or i de 
t ‘ 

425 Carroll Street, Elmira, N. Y., or 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

t e her € 4 at the Post 
( N. ¥ e Ml 8 

Subseriy price ! 1 advance, $r a year, 
tl years f $2, fiv ea $3. Canadian and 
1 < n, $a r 
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other farm meetings. 
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How the Cole School Laws Work for You 


Farm Sentiment Changed As Resuits Become More Apparent 








unning the school this vear is $1050. Under 
the old law the State would pay $646 of this, 
and $404 had to be raised by local taxes. This 


} ' ~ 


made a local tax rate of $22.44 per thousand. 
the new law, the State will pay $942, 
leaving only $108 to be raised locally, or a tax 
rate of $6.00 per thousand, A NET SAVING 
OF $1644 ON EACH THOUSAND OF 
\SSESSED VALUATION. In districts 
having a valuation larger than this, the saving 
mld be less and in districts with a smaller 
aluation, the saving would be still greater. 


Results In Lower Taxes 


We have just latelv received dozens of let- 
ters fi showing how their school 
taxes have been lowered by this new Cole 
Law. 

“Last year the aid for my district was $477. 
This year it is $62 This will mean a material sav- 
ing to every taxpayer in the district due to the new 
law.” 

Another farmer writes: “My school taxes in 1925 
were $46.97. This year they are $42.42. The valua- 
tion of my property is $6,000. The expenses of run- 
ning the school were about the same in both years. 
The assessed valuation of the whole district is 
$109,311.33.” 


" ail . 
me AhMOVvE Is 


om farmers 


One trustee writes: 


a district of fairly high 
vhere every taxpayer is getting ben- 


this legislation. 


trom 


Still another man writes: 

“The saving because of this new Cole law in my 
district amounts to more than $3.50 per thousand 
assessment. It saved me $7.70 on my tax over 1925. 
I am one hundred per cent for American Agricultur- 
ist for what it has done in this matter.” 

We have had other letters from farmers ask- 
ing why their school taxes were not lower this 
vear, The answer has already been suggested. 
ither the school expenses have been increas- 
ed, the farmer's valuations advanced without 
‘orresponding increase on other property, or 
the extra State aid is being held for a reserve 
which of course means that the farmers have 
received will receive the benefit 
even though it does not show this vear in 


their tax bills. 


actually or 


In fairness to yourself as a taxpayer 
and as a parent we believe that you will study these new laws 
and give them a fair trial. 

Reprints of this article will be furnished free upon request 
and any further information may be had for the asking.—The 
was Editors. 


URING the last two sessions of the cities and large villages. This means that the Putting the matter another way, glance at 
New York State Legislature several cities and villages, because they have the most the table in the center of the next page and 
amendments and laws were passed wealth, pay ninety per cent of the school taxes note the tremendous increases of public money 
affecting rural schools. This legisla which come through state aid. Therefore, the because of this Cole legislation to different 
tion is the most important and far-reaching of greater the state aid, the lower will be the supervisory districts in the State. These 
any school laws passed in a generation. Since — school taxes in country districts. supervisory districts were chosen at random 
it was enacted it has been grossly misrepre- If you did not get a reduction in your school and none of them includes cities or towns. with 
sented and therefore at first was badly misun-_ taxes this year, then your valuation has been’ a population over 4,500. 
derstood. In recent months, however, and raised, the school expenses were higher than Selfish enemies of schools who call them- 
particularly during the last few weeks, farm- last year, or the extra aid received from the selves farmers’ friends did all that they could 
ers have begun to see real result n this State is being held in your district as a reserve to defeat this legislation in the first place and 
new school legislation in the reduction of thei or surplus so that you will surely get the ben- to misinform the public about it since it has 
tare o that there has been a big increase in efit later. The benefit is there in some form. been passed. One of the things that these peo- 
appreciation of and interest in the new Cole To show you how large these reductions ple have constantly said is that the Cole legis- 
laws on the part of rural school patrons run, suppose a one-room school district had a lation was intended to destroy and drive out 
We are receiving many letters trom farmet valuation of $18,000, and suppose the cost of of business the one-room school. If this had 
Grange lecturers and others con been the purpose of these new laws, 
tinually asking more  weecececceescccesscssess Ssosessessesesessesesese Ssssass SaEeeaaes | AMERICAN \GRICULTURIST would 
fuller information about the 1 have opposed them in the first place 
and how they work. Fe 1 For Either Parents or Taxpayers and would fight for their repeal. ON 
of this, we ce oi ‘ thes : : : , ' THE CONTRARY, THIS LEGIS- 
we pent . ton J ional HE article on these pages will give you at one reading LATION IS THE BEST HELP 
explanation of the laws and! a clear, concise understanding of the new Cole Rural firey pie LITTLE DISTRICT 
ae sme ei yee pica School Laws and their effects on the rural schools and on SCHOOL HAS HAD IN A OUAR- 
to reduce taxe and help farm school taxes. As farm people have begun to see what this TER CENTURY. Instead of clos. 
pe Seiad deal chests “—— legislation means to them as taxpayers and fathers and moth- ee Ge oclesatin 16 tne. deme scien 
tra cop oO this article will ers, they are becoming enthusiastic about it. than e\ erything else put tovether 
be sent to anvone on request American Agriculturist is proud that we were able to lead to allow farmers to keep their 
and we suggest that it be used a this fight for increased help to rural schools and for lower schools open, for there were a good 
basis for discussion in your Grange, taxes. We hope that every farmer will study this information many one-room schools in om 
vour Farm Bureau, Home Bureau carefully and that it will be discussed in detail at Grange and York that were on the point of clos- 


ing because farm people could no 


longer stand the ruinous taxes of 
keeping them guing. With the new 
legislation which AMERICAN AGrI- 


cULTURIst has fought for consistent- 
ly rural school patrons will be able 
to keep their district schools where 
they wish to and to improve them, 
and at the same time reduce their 
taxes somewhat. 


Another Way by Which ihe Cole Laws 
Reduce Taxes 

There is still another way that the Cole 
school laws are helping farmers with their 
taxes. Before this year high schools received 
fifty dollars tuition from the State for each 
non-resident pupil, but the actual cost to high 
schools for educating a pupil for a year ranges 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
dollars, so many high schools have been in 
the habit of charging extra tuition. Under the 
old law this extra tuition was paid by the 
small rural districts where the non-resident 
high school pupils lived. Under the new law, 
there is provided by the State an equalization 
quota to high school districts which in most 
cases will give them about one hundred and 
twenty-three dollars for each non-resident pu- 
pil, thus making it unecessary in the great 
majority of cases for them to charge surround- 
ing rural districts extra tuition for non-resi- 
dents. This saving in many cases amounts to 
as much as the extra direct State aid to rural 
districts and it is a long step toward giving 
country boys and girls the same high school 
privileges that other young folks have. 

As an example of how this works, we quote 
a paragraph from a letter which a farmer trus- 
tee has just written to us. Fle says: 

“A saving of one hundred dollars will be effected 
in the case of high school tuition of twenty-five dol- 
lars each paid on four pupils in this district attend- 
ing high school last session, with an additional fifty 
dollars for two more pupils who are attending high 
school this year, making a total of one hundred and 
fifty dollars saved on this point. We will receive m 
addition to this one hundred dollars more public 
money this session, totaling two hundred and fifty 
dollars saving to the taxpayers of this district 
through the new legislation. I have cut the taxes 
thirty cents per hundred of valuation, and in addition 
I hope to lay aside a little reserve. The small cut 
is noticeable, however. My neighbor, for instance, 
was saved over ten dollars.” 


Again we repeat that it is becoming evident 
to farm people why AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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American Agriculturist, December 11, 1926 


has led the fight for this rural school legisla- 
tion. 

Another one of the Cole Rural School Laws 
is known as the Central Rural School Act. 
This one in particular has been much misrep- 
resented. It is not a new law but an amend- 
ment to the old law giving local districts en- 
couragement to come together in a central dis- 
trict IF THE MAJORITY OF THE VOT- 
ERS SO DESIRE. Among other things, this 
act provides larger financial aid to school dis- 
tricts which wish to enlarge themselves by 
consolidation. It provides help for the trans- 
portation of pupils and for the building of new 
school buildings where they are needed and 
also provides increased State aid in other ways, 
IT FORCES NO GENERAL 


uation is very unfair. The district unit of 
taxation is so small and the variations in 
wealth so great that IT IS A COMMON 
THING TO FIND DISTRICTS THAT 
HAVE A TRUE TAX RATE THAT IS 
TWENTY OR TWENTY-FIVE TIMES AS 
GREAT AS THE RATE IN OTHER DIS- 
TRICTS IN THE SAME COMMUNITY. 
These differences are general through the 
state. When several districts come together 
in one large central district these unfair tax rates 
are equalized. Those who are paying exorbi- 
tant taxes will have a low rate and those rich 
small districts who pay little taxes because 
their district may have a railroad or a manu- 
factory or other public property will pay a lit- 
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refused by the Department until the local peo- 
ple can clearly show that a majority of the peo- 
ple who actdally live on farms really desire 
the centralized school. In the short time that 
the law has been operative, there have been 
78 applications to the Department to lay out 
central districts so that the local people could 
vote upon the proposition. So far 25 commun- 
ities have voted on the proposition; none have 
voted against it and 25 have voted for it, in 
most cases with large majorities. That all dis- 
tricts which have voted on the proposition 
have carried it is evidence of the great care 
taken by the Commissioner to make sure that 
the rural people want it before he issues an 
order laying out a district. 

It will thus be seen from these 











OR UNIVERSAL CONSOLI- 





DATION. AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
turist would be opposed to it if 
it did, for there are hundreds 
of districts where such consoli- 
dation would be impractical and 
would work hardship. A central 
rural district cannot be forced 
upon any community providing 
a majority of all those involved 
are opposed to it. 
Appeal for Central District 
Not Always Granted 
Under this act, however, it is 
not possible, where there are for 
example say five districts con- 


schools. 


so the help goes distinctly into rural sections. 
rural supervisory district in the State. 
tricts not printed here are not yet available, but we will publish them as soon 
as we can get them. 

The more we see what these laws are going to mean to farmer taxpayers 
and parents, the more enthusiastic we become and we know from the letters 
we are receiving that farmers are beginning to get the same enthusiasm. After 
reading these figures and realizing what they are going to mean to farmer tax- 
payers, you will understand why American Agriculturist has fought for this 
legis!ation and why we have stated constantly that farmers would give their 
enthusiastic support to these laws when they thoroughly understood how they 


School Taxpayers Save Thousands in Every Township 
How the Cole Law. “Vill Reduce Farm School Taxes 


in Supervisory Districts 


IN this table we are giving statements showing the additional State aid receiv- 

ed in country districts because of the Cole School Law. The increases are 
shown below by supervisory districts under the district superintendents of 
No cities or towns with a population of more than 4500 are included, 
Similar increases will go to every 
The figures for other supervisory dis- 


figures that the people them- 
selves have been taking the init- 
iative in using the new legisla- 
tion to establish central districts, 
The State Department of Edu- 
cation is advising rural com- 
munities to go slowly in the mat- 
ter and to be sure of themselves 
before attempting to establish 
such districts. 


Aid to Training Classes 


Another less important Cole 
law provides for increasing aid 
for teachers’ training classes. It 
is recognized that these training 
classes are the best sources of 
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sidering consolidation, for one would work. the largest number of good 
district to hold up the consolida- State State achers tor counter achoola | 
- Sr i ae . Aid in Aid in teachers tor country schools but 
tion that all the others wish be- 1924-25 1925-26 Increase these have at tems encosk 
cause that particular district ALLEGANY CO.—Ist supervisory dist., Towns of Allen, . at we * aad ia 5 
Seenens to have & hick valuation Canendea, Centerville, Granger. Home. age $37,359.96 $55,222.50 $17,862.54 graduates ot these classes to 
re cits te stain Calin Tee... wees eee ae take care of the rural school de- 
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lork saat : CORTLAND CO.—3rd supervisory dist., Towns of Free- down everything and build noth- 
erk, In eve ry case the Com- town, Hartford, Lapeer. Marathon. Virgil, Willett... 28,051.23 42,364.26 14,313.03 ‘ ha ae f wa If : 
missioner has refused to lay out ERIE CO.—2nd supervisory dist., Towns of Alden, ing tor the future. any part 
. ¢: . ¢ - Cheektow2ga. Hamburg. Lancaster, West Seneca 61,783.95 111,080.47 49,296.52 of this new legislation is wrong 
a certain district and thus permit ESSEX CO.—2nd supervisory dist., Towns of Elizabeth- o eae . 1 5 , cl d 
a vote to be taken until ey idence town, Essex, Lewis. Moriah, Westport, Willsboro.... 60,688.57 99,457.01 38,768.44 or impractica ,itcan bec lange 
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posed to it. Oneonta, Otego, Unadilla ............... CREE IPR re 41,507.85 64,925.16 23,417.31 ing that they have changed their 
ST. LAWRENCE CO.--4th supervisory dist., Towns of . li hese laws and 
One Room Schools Lisbon, Madrid, Waddington ........ PETE EVE ey 32,684.85 42,959.46 10,274.61 minds regarc ing these laws an t 
7 - ST. LAWRENCE CO.—8th supervisory dist., Towns of are now heartily in favor of 
Maintained Hopkinton. Lawrence, Piercefield, Stockholm ........ 33,862.76 50,706.22 16,843.46 . / 
SCHUYLER CO.—2nd_ supervisory dist., Towns of Dix, cite satin aie them. If these farmers had act- 
r . Ta EAT? > i Cn ee cngayecnen beecotaceccunené 38, 6 552.9) 4,321.35 : re bs one 
IT IS ALSO REQUIRED SENECA GO.—2nd supervisory dist., Towns of Fayette, ed upon their convictions a year 
BY THE COMMISSIONER wht h-obeion Ge endive ago, they would have tried to re 
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0 EDUCATION CHAT waconecten., Maward, Wayland ......cscsccccecsccecss 43,044.75 70,669.80 27,625.05 peal this legislation that they are 
EVERY i be aa bl ? > > RREN CO.—2nd supervisory dist., Towns of Bolton, ° . - aurea 
a ce <a rin “ a hort wee nesters, Hague, Horicom oo eee ano ees 28,114.62 42,881.68 14,767.06 ree Prva favor - 1. if oy wt ° 
A VOTE TO CONSOL ATE HESTER CO.—3rd supervisory dist., Towns of ) yealed, it would have 
Is . DIL Ee = —_ Bedford, Lewisboro, New Castle, Ossining, Poundridge 49,154.56 74,319.91 25,165.35 had been us. anea-ne “ all . 
S CARRIED BE PERMIT- WYOMING CO.—2nd ‘supervisory ‘dist., Towns of At- cost the farmer taxpayers of this 
TED TO M AINTAIN ITS tica, Bennington, Middlebury, Orangeville, Warsaw... 48,436.92 84,625.12 36,188.20 State millions of dollars, to say 
ONE-ROOM SCHOOL FOR iesaaaassesccoscscawnsccsssscesecee= saaooecsioc=: TrItttitiritiiit iti Ssseeeeseccs nothing of the advantages of the 
THE YOUNG CHILDREN legislation for country children. 


UP TO AND INCLUDING THE SIXTH 
GRADE, If one-room schools are maintained 
in the central district, the expense of running 
them must be paid by the central district as a 
whole. The larger features of State aid in the 
new legislation make it possible to do this 
Without a burdensome tax rate. Therefore, 
the arguments of the so-called Rural School 
Improvement Society and other enemies of 
good schools and low school taxes about trans- 
porting little children long distances is a mis- 
representation as it is not necessary to close 
the small district school unless the local voters 
SO wish. 

It is the purpose of this Central School Act 
also to equalize where possible the present 
unfair school taxes and at the same time to 
give young people in country districts equal 
ePhortunities for obtaining high school edu- 
ation, 


Every farmer knows that the school tax sit- 


tle more. It is natural and human that some 
of the patrons at least who live in the rich dis- 
trict will object to having their tax rate equal- 
ized and therefore raised by joining with the 
other poor districts around them. But we have 
found in many years experience with farm 
people that they are eminently fair and thus 
most of the residents of the richer districts, 
when they once understand the justice of the 
proceedings, will be found to approve them. 

Strange to say also because of larger state 
aid to centralized districts, it is possible to 
still maintain the one-room schools for the 
small children and to provide high school 
facilities for the whole centralized district, and 
at the same time have a very low and fair tax 
rate for everybody in the district. 

It is a fact worth noting that the State De- 
partment of Education has received many peti- 
tions and applications from rural people to lay 
out central rural districts. These petitions are 


THE TRUTH IS NOW COMING TO THE 
TOP AS IT ALWAYS DOES WHEN IT 
HAS TIME. 

Our plea in this school matter is exactly the 
same as it has been in the great milk contro- 
versy, that is, let us lay aside animosity and 
bitterness and give careful and fair considera- 
tion to all of the facts of the rural school prob- 
lem. The thing that all of us are interested in 
when it comes right down to it is the best wel- 
fare and the best advantages for country boys 
and girls. Those advantages can only be se- 
cured by working together to find the truth 
and to apply it. 





We make large promises, to avoid making 
small presents ——Proverbs of France, 
ay 


The absent are always in the wrong.—Proverbs 
of France. 
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The “U. 8.” 

Blue Ribbon Boots 
have sturdy gray soles, 
uppers in red or black. 
They come in knee to 
hip lengths 


You can stretch a strip cut from 
the upper of any “‘U.S.”’ Blue Rib- 
bon boot more than five times its 
own length! Such rubber means 
flexibility—stamina—long wear 


It stretches 
five times its own 
length 

















Tough—tflexible 


the result of 75 years’ experience 
in bootmaking «+ + 


T takes elastic, tough rubber 

to stand the constant kicking 
around a boot gets on the farm. 
And that’s the quality of rubber 
you find in “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
boots. 

And there’s extra strength in 
the “U.S.” Blue Ribbon “boot 
from top to toe. The sole is over- 
size—as tough as the tread of a 










clean 


0 


The “U. S.” 

Blue Ribbon Walrus 
slips on right over your shoes. Its 
smooth rubber 
like a boot 
or black—4 or 5 buckles 


tire. And in the carcass, at every 
point where wear is hardest, are 
embedded from 4 to 11 separate 
layers of tough rubber and fabric 
reinforcements. No other boot 
has so many! 

“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and over- 
shoes are as husky as they look. They 
fit better, look better, wear better. Get 
a pair and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


surface washes 
Either red 





99 BLUE RIBBON 


Boots Walrus 


@ Arctics Rubbers 
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High Analysis Fertilizers. 


Their Use By Farmers Shows B1g Increase 


NOWING the work that has been 
done by various experiment sta- 
tions and colleges to stimulate the de- 
mand and use of high analysis fertilizer, 
it is encouraging to get some actual fig- 
ures showing the results along this line. 
The state of Missouri reports that in 
1921 45.4% of the total fertilizer used 
was acid phosphate and bone meal, whik 
in 1925 this had increased to 55.6% 
During the same years the percentage 
of high analysis complete fertilizer used 
had increased from 28.8% to 38.2, with 
a corresponding decrease in the amount 
of low grade material used. 
In Massachusetts — the 
grades of low analysis fertilizer decreas 
ed from 29 in 1922 to 9 in 1925. Be- 
tween the years 1922 and 1925, the aver- 
age percentage of ammonia in the mixed 
New York state in- 
to 4.3%. The per- 
increased from 


number of 


used in 
3.99 % 


fertilizer 
creased from 
centage of phosphoric 
6.86% to 6.91%, while the percentage of 
potash increased from 4.6% to 51%. In 
1922 there were 29 grades of low analy- 


sis first fertilizer registered and 7,925 
tons reported sold, while in 1925 there 
were but 9 grades, a tonnage of 2,965. 


In speaking of high and low grade 
fertilizer it is usually assumed that any 
fertilizer than 14% of 
plant food is a low grade fertilizer, while 


containing less 
anything containing over 14% is a high 


analysis fertilizer. 


Coal Ashes as Fertilizer 


A= coal ashes good as a fertilizer? I 
will ~i Last year I 


ve an observation 
noticed three or four nice hills of corn 
at a place in the corn field that had al- 
ways been very unproductive. It 
the top of the hill where the best soil had 
been plowed away and the natural refuse 
such as leaves had been blowed away. All 


was at 


of the corn for a rod or more was practic- 
ally worthless. The corn was nice and 
green with good ears. 

I inquire about this and 
trap had been set here and covered with 
sifted coal ashes .the winter before. Per- 
haps a peck or a hal‘ bushel of ashes had 
been used. Perhaps the coal ashes had 
acted as an indirect fertilizer but they did 
the work that is expected of a fertilizer 
in this instance. Chemists find plenty of 
plant food in most soils and to produce 
a good crop. The trouble seems to be 
that the plant food is not avaiable. 

Editor's Note—It has been established 
by chemical analysis and field tests that 
coal ashes do not contain enough beneficial 
material and are not responsible for 
enough increase tn crop yields to warrant 
their purchase as fertiliser. They do .on- 
tain some ash, which may have varying 
amounts of plant food in it, depending upon 
the kind of coal it ts. The one benefit 
that coal ashes may have on a soil that 
is wideniable is the improvement they make 
on the physical condition of heavy clay 
soils. They are not worth any more than 
the cost of hauling and that distance must 


not be too great. 


found a fox 


Questions About Radio 

Why cannot the Government license sta- 
tions for wavelengths above 550 and below 
200 meters and thus satisfy the demand 
for licenses? 

Practically all wavelengths above 
are needed for important ship, commercial, 
navy and army communications. In addi- 
tion, receiving sets for these waves re- 
quire large coils and large tuning con- 
densers and stations must be widely 
separated to avoid interference. (Actually, 
the same scparation in “cycles” is needed, 
but the spread between stations in wave- 
leneths must be greater on higher waves 
to keep the number of “cycles” the same. 
Below 200 meters reception becomes very 
critical and uncertain. Most of the waves 
below 200 are taken up by various com- 
mercial, government experimental and 
amateur (privately owned transmitting) 
stations. It is very difficult to transmit 
voice and musie as clearly below 200 meters 
as above. 


550 


Isn't there a way in which the old wet 
cells like the Crowfoot and Sal Ammoniac 
batteries could be used to light radio tubes? 


Yes, it can be done but these batteries 
have the serious disadvantage of spoiling 
themselves unless current is being drawn 
from them all the time. They are “closed- 
circuit” cells and therefore not well suited 
to radio. 

* * * 

Will a tength of pipe driven into the 
earth make a good ground if water in which 
rock sait has been dissolved is poured down 
the pipe often? 


Yes unless the pipe becomes so tightly 
packed with earth in the driving operation 
that the water will not go down it. An 
old pipe with a broken seam is excellent 
for this purpose, or drill some holes in 
the pipe. 

. e 4 

How can I tell if my “B” eliminator is 
delivering any voltage? The set does not 
seem to work although | get a click when 
1 plug in the loud speaker. 


Probably the detector “B” voltage is 
not functioning. Connect the loud speaker 
from “B” minus to Detector “B” plus and 
a very loud click should be heard. If 
not, have the device repaired, as a resis« 
tance unit has burned out. 





County Talks 


Waune An Excellent County to 
Farm and Live In 

N Wayne County the Farm Bureau is 
completing its tenth year of service, 
During 1926, 785 members used the var- 
services that are available 
through the organiza- 
tion. 





ious special 


with 
canners and cold 
packers in the county 
made available to 1700 
growers, information on 
the control of the cherry 
fruit fly. In addition, 
the regular spray in- 
formation service was 
sent to 700 growers. 
Cherries is a fruit crop 
of importance and the acreage is being in- 
creased. The fruit belt extends North 
and South of the Ridge Road. 

The alfalfa campaign was responsible 
for a large increase in the acreage of this 


Arrangements 


cherry 





BRAINARD 


GEORGE 


crop. The Farm Bureau Office distri- 
buted inoculation enough to inoculate 
seed covering 525 acres, and it is esti- 


mated that 250 additional acres were seeds 
ed, due to the impetus of the campaign. 
The glacial origin of the soil makes al- 
falfa growing favorable. 

The poultry industry is one of consider- 
able importance and during the year 
special services were sent to 300 poultry- 
men, More interest was taken in culling 
than formerly. The county is becoming 
a center for day-old chicks and numerous 
flocks of excellent record can be found 
within its borders. 

Throughout the county are many acres 
of muck land upon which celery, carrots, 
onions and lettuce are grown. Wayne 
County is a leader in the production of 
celery and carrots. Excellent storage 
facilities lend growers a chance to raise 4 
wide range of perishable food stuffs. 

Dairying predominates in the Easter 
and Southern sections. The greater bulk 
of the milk produced goes to the Roches 
ter market. The testing for tuberculosis 
in the eight townships tested has not re 
duced the cow population appreciably, d 
to replacements being brought in. 

Evidences of a better economic situation 
among farmers is being manifested by re 
quests for drainage surveys, septic tank 
plans, information on lightning rods, @ 
barn rearrangements. Farmers in Wayne 
County may have been knocked down by 
the agricultural depression but it has been 
difficult to knock them out. It is an et 
cellent country to farm and live in. 

Grorce H. BraINARD, @ 
Wayne County Farm Bureat 
: Sodus, N. ¥ 
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The Outlook For Beans 


(Continued from page 3) 


turned several times but never got dry 
enough to go into the barn. White beans 
were reported to be staining badly. 

It is very doubtful if this short crop 
is going to have any effect on the price 
for the European importations are rolling 
in. Any attempt to force the price to a 
high level is going to swing the trade to 
foreign stock, and the man with high 
price ideas stands the chance of keeping 
his beans. He cannot hold them in- 
definitely because old Dame Nature is al- 
ways at work and the hazard of moldy 
and musty beans prevents unlimited stor- 
age. This is especially true with “wet” 
beans which we have this year. I am 
informed that they realize this in Michigan 
and of late growers have been irce sellers 
at present prices, 

All that I have said sounds pretty blue. 
At least, I imagine it does. I hope you 
will not consider me a “Calamity Jane.” 
3ut I want you to fully realize these fac- 
tors that vitally affect your market. We 
cannot throw them over our shoulder 
carelessly. Consider this—take just three 
of the big wholesale grocers in New York 
City,—Seaman Bros., R. C. Williams and 
Francis Leggett. They have a total of 
800 or 900 (yes, hundred) salesmen out on 
the road. Just as soon as one line of goods 
gets too high priced, they swing to an- 
other that is just as good and nets them 
more money. They are not swung by 
sentiment—with them it is a cold business 


proposition. Therefore the man with high 


ideas about ‘¥alues cannot be teo inde- 
pendent, ‘ ; 
Well—enough for the dark side. Yes, 


there is another. 

Before I attempted this article 1 con- 
sulted one of the best informed men in 
the bean market. I asked him what he 
thought about the price outlook. Obviously, 
he could not say definitely what would 
happen. No man can. He did express 
the opinion that beans would not go down, 
except perhaps for a lull in the market 
between now and the first of the year. 
In some lines we may see a little improve- 
ment on real fancy marks. Of course, we 
may see some temporary fluctuations with 
variations in the weather. However, my 
informant, and other well informed men 
I spoke to on the subject, said that the 
threat of foreign beans precluded any 
sharp rise. If a rise does come it will 
undoubtedly come after the time that beans 
can be safely held. 

Along the Ontario Shore 

\ come down to local conditions. 
Practicaily all the reports we received 
stated that the damage from unfavorable 
weather was responsible for crop losses. 
varied from this was Orleans 
County. In reporting this county as well 
as others, I am going to give the name ot 
the reporter, his section, followed by his 
commenis. 

R. B. Mihalko, Orleans County Farm 
Bureau, Albion, N. Y. This year’s crop 
will be about the same as last year. The 
was slightly less but more beans 
were harvested. Where weather was bad 
pea beans suffered most. Red kidneys 
most plentiful. Quite a few sales have 
een reported at $4 to $4.50 per hundred. 
Most dealers report the quality as good 
considering weather conditions. Dealers 
io whom I have talked say that the aver- 
age “pick” is from 2 to 5 pounds per hun- 
dred. All of them are unanimous in stat- 
ing the moisture content is higher than 
ever before. 

L. A. Muckle, manager, Niagara County 
Farm Bureau, Lockport, N. Y. This 
year’s crop will not approach last year’s. 
Niagara doesn’t have a large acreage of 
beans but there has probably been a slight 
increase in the last three years. Doubt 
if more than 35% of the beans are in the 
barns. Unfavorable weather was responsi- 
ble for most damage. All varieties suf- 
fered. Red kidneys will be most plentiful. 
As yet practically no beans have been 
threshed. 

W. P. Rogers, grower, Williamson, 
Wayne County, N. Y. Red kidney beans 
the only kind grown in this locality. Acre- 
age about same as last year. Dealers pay- 
ing from 7 to 8 cents a pound. Beans 
not all harvested as yet. They were 
damaged last year by wet weather so that 
a good many fields were not harvested. 
Some were not pulled and I have heard 
of some who burnt them in the field as 
they were damaged beyond repair, last 
year, And what was true last year is more 
than true this year. This season was very 
late in planting and the farmers had so 


Now to 


One that 





acrcage 


much fruit and vegetables to harvest, they 
harvested them first and the weather has 
been so very bad that only a few were 
able to harvest beans when they got ripe. 
Thanksgiving Day was a beautiful day and 
a lot were pulling beans all day. The 
quality of the beans of necessity is very 
poor. 


Wayne County Hard Hit 


R. J. Closs, grower, North Rose, Wayne 
County, N. Y. This year's crop will not 
approach last year’s due to unfavorable 
weather. White kidneys suffered the 
most. Reds will be most plentiful. Most 
of the price talk is about $8.00 for red 
kidneys and $9.00 for Yellow Eyes. Have 
talked with several growers and opinions 
are that 20% less beans will be harvested 
this year than last year. Personally think 
it will be less than that. There are lots 
of fields that will not harvest a bean. Re- 
ports state that threshing has started south 
of Lyons but I have not heard anything 
about quality. 

M. C. Burritt, growers, Hilton, Monroe 
County, N. Y. This year’s crop will not 
approach last year’s. Unfavorable weather 
a big factor. White beans suffered the 


most. Red kidneys will be most plenti- 
ful. No price talk here as yet. Very 
few harvested. In fact, this is true of 


most fields. 

E. D. Merrill, manager, Monroe County 
Farm Bureau, Rochester, N. Y. Crop will 
not be up to last year’s due to unfavor- 
able weather during the growing season. 
Peas suffered most, which is about the only 
variety growing here. No price talk as 
yet. Many fields still unharvested. 

Moving from the Ontario shore south- 
ward, we come into the middle tier of 
counties in Western New York, includ- 
ing the rich Genesee Valley. 

V. C. Stokoe, manager, Livingston 
County Farm Bureau, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
This year’s crop will not approach last 
year’s. Smaller acreage and unfavorable 
weather have been responsible for it. Pea 
beans probably suffered most but all vari- 
eties were badly damaged. In my opinion 
white marrows will be most plentiful. As 
yet little trading is done. Some have sold 
but not delivered. White kidneys 6%%c, 
white marrows 614c, Yellow Eyes 8c, peas 
4%c, mediums 4%c. About 50% of the 
crop is harvested and of that about half 
will be so badly damaged that it will be a 
total During harvest the ground 
was as soft as it is when frost goes out 
in the spring. Many growers have stopped 
trying to grow beans. The past two sea- 
sons have been the worst in the history 
of the county. 

Arnold Davis, farmer, Livonia, Liv- 
ingston County, N.Y. This year’s crop 
will about approach last year’s in this im- 
mediate vicinity. Peas have suffered most 
and Yellow Eyes will be the most plentiful. 
Dealers seem anxious for Yellow Eyes 
and are paying $8.00 a hundred. 


loss. 


Heavy Damage in Genesee Valley 
L. E. Doty, grower, Geneseo, Livings- 
ton County, N. Y. This year’s crop is go- 
ing to be smalier than last year due to un- 
favorable weather. All varieties suffered. 
Peas are going to be more plentiful. 

Belden & Company, bean dealers, Gene- 
seo, Livingston County, N. Y. Reports 
show all New York State and Michigan 
varieties suffered from unfavorable weath- 
cr and crop will not approach last year’s. 
The situation so unusual the future is un- 
predictable. Yield of merchantable stock 
possibly half last year. Against this bullish 
situation must carefully weight wet, poor 
beans, prejudice of buyers against them, 
heavy importations and heavy western 
crop, although not as heavy as last year. 
A very involved situation of many un- 
predictable factors. Prices reach up to 10c 
per pound for fancy stock. High prices 
will undoubtedly mean substitution of other 
varieties and competition from California, 
Idaho, New Mexico, South America and 
other foreign countries. 

Erie County has been favored appar- 
ently according to the report of R. F. 
Fricke, manager, Erie County Farm 
Bureau, Buffalo, N. Y. He writes: “This 
year’s crop will be larger than last year. 
I believe more men were able to get their 
beans in this year than last year, although 
there are plenty of beans unharvested and 
many badly damaged. Dealers are offer- 
ing from 7 to 8c per pound for marrows. 

Over in Seneca County the situation has 
been quite bad. Albert Kurdt, manager, 
Seneca County Farm Bureau, Romulus, 

(Continued on page 11) 





What Prof. Mapes Did in 1847 
Is Benefiting You Today 


As an expert chemist, Prof. James J. Mapes—orig- 
inator of Mapes Manures—was famed far and 
wide. But he was not satisfied tobe famous, healso 
wanted to be right; he recognized the place where 
the laboratory test should leave off and the crop 
test should begin. So,in 1847, Prof. Mapes bought 
a farm in New Jersey to ask the crops themselves 
what fertilizing materials they liked best. 


Prof. Mapes believed that the crop could tell the 
value of fertilizing materials better than the lab- 
oratory. He set the crop up as the final judge. He 
put crop results far ahead of laboratory analysis. 
Today, every good farmer knows that two fertil- 
izers of the same analysis may give widely differ- 
ent results because of the difference in the ma- 
terials from which they are compounded. 





Mapes Manures have always been formulated on 
the basis of crop results. The crops tell us what 
materials they like best—we put these materials 
into Mapes Manures, They are first made right, 
then they are priced as low as possible. 





Just Mail This 
Coupon Today 


Write todey for a list of 
the crop brands and prices 


of Mapes Manures. You'll 
be surprised at the little 
difference in cost between 
Mapes brands and other 
brands. Mapes‘ ‘costs little 
more—worth much more’’, 
Please tell us what c 

you plan to fertilize so that 
we can be of the greatest 
possibles service to you in 
selecting the right brand 
to suit your special needs. 











——_———_—_— 
The little additional cost is returned to you many 
times over in increased crops of better quality. 
Try Mapes this year. Compare the crop om 
the crop quality and the crop profits with the 
results from any other fertilizer you can buy. 
Mapes “costs little more — worth much more”. 
and prices, 


lowing crops: 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian 
Guano Co., Dept. 10 

270 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Without obligating me in any way, 

please send me your list of crop brands 


ae tons of fertilizer on the fol- 








My name is 





PF Dicccnasmens 





MAPES 


anures 





cost little more ~ worth much more 
j 





DREW LINE WATER BOWLS 
Are the Best and Cheapest to Buy 


Sooner or later you are going to install water bowls for your cows — because 


water bowls will increase your milk production from 20% to 25% 
DREW “STASF 
. _Jtis removable. That makes it easy toclean. Yet when it is 
> shes lutely rigid as if i 

on ct Wo 
be satisfied with anything less when the Drew Line, true to its 
better water bowl for less money. - 


Line Barn Book Free 


Any water bowl uy will supply your stock with water — but only in the 
Ww AST” Water Bowl will you find all the features illustrated above. 


locked into place it 


as i — will not rattle, twist, turn or work loose. And 
about it in zero weather — go built that a freeze up can’t harm it. Why 
motto, 


youa 


Don’t buy water bowls or any other kind of barn equipment until you 
gt the Drew Line Barn Book and the name of our nearest dealer. For 


7 years the Drew Line has been the 
THE DREW LINE COMPANY 
Dept. 2101 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Eimira, N.Y. 


equipment for less money, 











When writing advertisers 
Be sure to say that you saw it 


in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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HOW TO SPEED 
FARM STOCK 
TO MARKET 




















“ CHEAPEST 
FEED ON 


THE MARKET" 


CONSIDERING THE 


RETURNS— 


—So Says Charles Shuman 


of White Water, Wis. 
He writes: 


“I certainly would go to extreme 
measures to get Linseed Meal before 
I would go without it, because I think 
it is the cheapest feed on the market 
at the present time, considering the 
returns for each dollar invested. Fur- 
thermore, it has that cooling effect on 
the system, it is an appetizer, and it 
gives that bloom and condition whichis 
so essential for large milk production. 


“I think I can double my money by 
feeding Linseed Meal in my rations.” 


Dairymen, cattle men, breeders, marketing specialists—everywhere 
join in praise of Linseed Meal for all classes of farm animals, 
Just how— why they use it and the profit it gives are told in the 
books shown herewith. Get any one or all of them by writing our 


Dept. R-12 


LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
1128 Union Trust Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FEED @ 









PAYS AS HIGH AS 100% PROFIT 
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THERE IS NO “OFF SEASON” 
WITH JERSEYS 


In the wints 


steady 


The American Jersey Cattle Club, Dept. E 


ther sources 


income from ot 
Jerseys produce persistently and eco- 
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Class C Semi-Official Tests 


New Pian Lessens the Cost to Farmers 


T the meeting of the Board of Di- 

rectors of the Holstein Friesian 
Association at Detroit an important 
change was authorized for the semi-of- 
ficial test under Class C and plans for a 
herd test were considered but this herd 
test plan is to be discussed by breeders 
and others interested in it before it is to 
be acted upon. Those familiar with the 
semi-official test will remember that the 
long time official tests of the Hol- 
Friesian Association are divided 
classifications, namely A, B, 


seni 
stein 


into three 


and C. In all three classifications cows 
may be milked up to four times a day 
for the first 45 days. In Class A cows 


may be milked 4 times daily for the en- 
tire period. In Class B, cows may be 
milked 3 times a day after the 45th day, 
while in Class C they are milked twice 
daily after the 45th day. 


Cash Prizes for Class C 


Up to the present time all of these 
semi-official tests have been made under 
two day a month official supervision. 
The important change made in Class C 
is that a one day monthly official super- 
substituted for the two 
day test. The principal reason given 
for this is that it will reduce the cost of 
semi-official testing. It has been found 
that most of the men testing under 
Class C are found among the smaller 
herd owners and from time to time there 
idea among these owners 


vision will be 


has been some 
that the semi-official tests were conduct- 
ed in such a manner that large breeders 
had more opportunity to take advantage 
of them. 

At the time the Board of Direc- 
tors authorized $1500 to be paid as cash 
outstanding tests in Class C 
between April 1, 1927 and 
1928. At the same time a 


sane 


prizes tor 
completed 
March 31, 


provision for a herd test was presented 
by Malcolm H. Gardner, Superintend- 
ent of Advanced Registry Testing, but 
action on this was deferred until a late 
date 


herd test will work 
somewhat after the plan now followed 
by Cow Test Associations with the add- 
ed feature, however, that the re cord will 
have the official backing of the breed 
association which the cow test records 
do not have. The original object of the 
cow testing association was to give the 
owner the opportunity to weed out the 
unprofitable cows of his herd. The fact 
that the cow testing association records 
have been used to some extent to pro- 
mote sales has been viewed with some 
uneasiness by those responsible for the 


This propos« d 


test, inasmuch as the desire for good 
records may possibly influence some 
owners to attempt to increase his rec- 


ords beyond what the actual  condi- 
tions would warrant. The herd test 
which is also in operation by the Ayr- 
shire breeders is an attempt to give 
official supervision to tests of the entire 
herd. 
The Plan 
The provisions of the plan presented 
by Mr. Gardner are as follows: 
The test shall be for a calendar 
vear, beginning with any calendar 


month, and shall include every cow in 
the herd for more than eight months of 
the year. Any cow, bought or sold, 
milked less than eight months, not to 
be considered as any part of the herd. 

2. No starting requirement nor pro- 
duction requirement in herd testing. 
Cows to be limited to twice-a-day milk- 
except as provided by our general 
first 45 days of any cow’s 
lactation period, not counting the first 
three days of that period; the test to 
be but for one day with no preliminary 
milking, and two cows, so placed that 
the supervisor can observe both milkers, 
to be milked at the same time. 

3. Supervisors to be furnished by the 
colleges in the regular way, 20 cows if 
milked but twice daily to constitute the 


ing, 
rules for the 





maximum number for a bunch and 
when cows are milked more than twice 
per day, 40 milkings to constitute the 
maximum number of milkings allowed 
for any one bunch. Productions auto- 
matically requiring retest to be deter- 
mined and fixed. 

The certificate issued to any herd 
to be designated a Herd Certificate, the 
the cows with the amount of 
fat credited to each to appear 
back of the Herd Certificate, 

herd adjusted average on the 


names of 
milk and 
on the 

with the 
face. 


Herd Tests and A. R. Records 


Any breeder to be allowed to make 
A. R. tests in conjunction with the herd 
testing. For cows tested for advanced 
egistration while constituting a part of 
the herd in test, present rules in all 
respects to apply, the owner making 
monthly milk reports of milk production 
to the Advanced Registry office. For 
the rest of the herd, making of milk re- 
ports not to be required but credits of 
milk and fat to be computed by Advanc- 
ed Registry Office from monthly tests. 
6. A special part of the Advanced 
Register to constitute the Herd-Test de- 
partment. In the entry, the name of 
the owner to appear, the number of ani- 
mals in the herd and the average of the 
adjusted milk and fat of the herd. Then 
the actual credits in milk and fat of the 
individual cows constituting the herd to 
follow, no factor being used for adjust- 
ment but the amounts of milk and fat 
credited and age to appear. The factor 
to be used only in the computing of the 
averages for the lierd as a herd. With 
the owner bearing the costs of retests 
and surprise check tests, the costs ought 
not to exceed about five dollars per cow 
per year. In herds of more than one 
bunch the cost would be less. 


Danish Farmers Their Own 


Packers 
(Continued from page 1) 
their local cooperatives They then 
federated them into a larger union, and 


in turn these larger organizations are 
again federated into what translated into 
our language would be called the Cen- 
tral Council of Agriculture. 

If the principle of federation be once 
conceded, extent of territory is no valid 
objection. If so, the extent of our ter- 
ritory as a nation should be considered 
a handicap and not a blessing. Upon 
the other hand, there are many advan- 
tages to be derived from the cooperative 


system which the large countries puos- 
sess over the small countries. Through 
federation the cooperative may handle 


a larger volume than in the small coun- 
try. Its bargaining power therefore 
would be proportionately increased. Es- 
pecially in those products of which we 
produce an important part of the pro- 
duction of the world would we have an 
immense advantage. Take cotton, for 
instance. If the growcrs of cotton were 
as completely organized as the produc- 
ers of butter and bacon in Denmark, 
they would be the determining factor in 
the world price for cotton. The same 
thing would apply largely to corn and 
to tobacco, and in some measure to 
wheat. Even the size of our wheat 
area is in favor of the wheat coopera- 
tive. For on an average, we contribute 
about 25 per cent of all the world’s ex- 
port of wheat. If the wheat growers 
were completely organized they would 
undoubtedly be a larger factor in deter- 
mining the world price for wheat than 
they are now. Canada also exports 
about 25 per cent of all the wheat ex- 
ports. If American wheat growers were 
organized as thoroughly as the Canad- 
ian wheat growers are now organized, 
it is safe to assume that there would be 
some degree of cooperation between the 
two, and America would acquire a new 
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MILK CANS 


= 20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 


We sell only 
makes of high 
quality — yet 
our prices are 
reasonable. 





meas 
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Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup- 
plies and 
equip ment 
from us since 
1889. 


? 


J. S. BIESECKER 


Creamery, Dalry and Dairy Bara 
Equipment 





59 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 











the W-W "+26" FEED GRINDER 


THE GRINDER = 
WITH THE HAMMERS 


Grinds grain, alfalfa, fodder, t 
ete., separately or together, any bt 
fineness. No extra attachments. & 

Trouble proof; the grinder with- , 
out burrs or loose working parts. 
Make Your Own Mixed Feed 
Grinds oats, ete., for pigs slop. 
Four sizes; elevator or blower; 
Timken bearings. 12 years’ suc- 
cessful service. Write for folder’ and ground 


feed samples 

THE W.-W Feed Grinder Co., Wichita, Kansas 
DISTRIBUTORS 

Gash-Stull Co . Chester Pa, WB May Co. inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 















2-T-$150 

















CATTLE BREEDERS 


HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
ATTENTION 





Have you considered the value of a richly 
bred herd sire’ He means your future herd 
which will be very valuable Blood lines 
tell at the milk pail, We have to offer 
sons of our senior herd sire (King Colantha 
Vander Lei 387264) who traces six times to 
Colantha Johanna Lad and out of cows 
with milk recordd ranging from 20,000 to 
30,000 Ibs. milk and 800 to 1255 Ibs. butter. 
These bulls are richly bred and priced to 


suit the purchaser. For further particulars 





write 
QUONQUONT STOCK FARM 
Whately, - - - - - Mass. 
— HERD ACCREDITED — 
F. U. Wells, Owner 
A. L. Donnellan, Mgr. 
TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 
Wwe e offering 20 heifers ranging from 3 
Months to 20 months old. Nearly all are 


from Register of Merit dams, and several 
are aiready bred to a beautiful son of the 
White Cid. They are priced for quick sale, 
‘Phone or write for more complete descrip- 


THE TAYLOR FARM 
Delaware Co. Stamford, New York 


Wauban Farms Jerseys 
The Home of 
GotpeN Fern’s Nostes—Gorpen Ferns 
Offers for sale bull calves of a caliber 
that will interest the constructive 
breeder The kind that will improve 
both type and production. 
Herd is Accredited. 
RAY L. WILLIAMS, - 
Ashfield, Mass. 





MGR. 





OF OXFORD BREEDING. Herd sire 

Reg. Jerseys oF.” of OXFORD YOU'LL DO. 
Cows, bred heifers, and young bulls 

: at larmers prices 

Herd Accredited Watch thts space 


HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM 
East Darham, W. Y. C. H. Jennings, Owner 


fro produci 
Jersey Bull Calves 2" 1 ,btveine 
Gam has record of 18,059 Ibs. milk, $38 Ibe fat. 
Going at Farme ce 
& 8. nent, g Farmers price 


s 
Hont, New York, Livingston Ce. 
One te T n 
May Rose Guernsey Bulls 9r°,'°,rsire mouths, out 
han eg anewater Cavalier out of 783 Ib dam. Aceredited 
FR 43770, Write for sale list and Prices. 
ITZLYN FARMS - PIPERSVILLE, PA. 


SWINE BREEDERS 
PURE BRED BERKSHIRES 


- Spring pigs $35 each. Some gilts 
ted to farrow in March and April $45 
. Also older sows and service boar 
° championship breeding $50 each, 


. FORGE HILL FARM 
D. 3, Newburgh, N. Y. 


ee 
Poiano CHINA GILTS bred for spring 


farrow, $60.00. Choice registered. Order 
W. Stanley Short, Cheswoid, Del. 























and a potent voice in determining the 
world price of wheat. 

The Government of Denmark from 
the beginning consistently has encour- 
aged and fostered the cooperative move- 
ment in every way possible. What is 
equally important is that the business 
interests of Denmark are ia complete 
accord with the work the cooperatives 
are doing. The business men there see 
that a prosperous agriculture means 
prosperous towns and cities. In travel- 
ing through Denmark one is impressed 
with the air of well-being and prosperity 
to be found in the towns and cities, 
large and small. 


Cooperation the Basis 


Cooperation is regarded by all classes 
in Denmark as the basis of a success- 
ful agriculture and therefore as indis- 
pensable to the success and prosperity 
of other classes. If in America we had 
the same sympathetic and helpful atti- 
tude towards cooperation from the busi- 
ness men in the same degree our pro- 
gress would be much more rapid. I am 
glad to say that I think this spirit among 
the business men in America is grow- 
ing. I think I see new evidences every 
day of an appreciation on the part of 
our business men that after all a suc- 
cessful agriculture is the basis of any 
enduring prosperity for the other classes 
of society. 

The cooperative method of agriculture 
requires that the farmers generally be 
educated. The Danish farmers proba- 
bly are the best educated farmers in the 
world. The degree of illiteracy in Den- 
mark is the lowest in the world. The 
education of the Danish farmer too is 
not limited to the three R’s. He has 
technical education fitting him to do his 
work intelligently. And it does not mat- 
ter whether he may be a large farmer, a 
middie sized farmer or a small farmer. 


A Farm Visit 

I visited J. P.. Mortensen at Olstak. 
Mr. Mortensen’s farm consisted of 11 
acres. There were on the place four 
cows, two heifers, and two calves. He 
keeps four cows and delivers his milk to 
the cooperative creamery. His average 
production of milk last year per cow was 
over 9,000 pounds, testing 3.83 per cent 
of butterfat. He sells about 15 hogs a 
year to the cooperative packing house. 
In addition he gets a substantial revenue 
from his hens, the eggs from which are 
also packed and sold by a cooperative. 
Mr. Mortensen had established a rota- 
tion of crops, the reasons for which he 
could give clearly. His cows, as you 
may judge from their yield, were high- 
class cows—as good as could be found 
upon the larger farms. Likewise his 
pigs. He took us into his house—a neat, 
comfortable and homelike place— 
where he showed us the records of pro- 
duction of his cows and his books of 
account. Mr. Mortensen was a farmer 
and a business man. He was making a 
very comfortable living from his small 
farm and apparently was leading a satis- 
fying life. His case, I was told, was 
not an exceptional one, but was typical 
of the small holdings. 
The middle sized farm, which means 
a farm from 50 to 125 acres, is the farm 
which is regarded the backbone of Dan- 
ish agriculture. I visited several farms 
of this size in different parts of the 
country. They had better homes, better 
equipped, better and more complete 
farm buildings than can be found in the 
most favored portions of the United 
States so far as I have seen. In more 
than one instance we were hospitably 
inyited by the farmer into his house for 
a meal. The food was abundant, too 
abundant I thought, and of excellent 
quality, and there were all the indica- 
tions of culture in the home. 





If my boy can get the habit of obeying 
the 12 Scout Laws as a boy, I'll have no 
fear of his capacity to obey the laws of 





God and man as a citizen—O. H. Benson. 
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000,000 
COWS 


not earning their feed 


THE U, S. Department of Agriculture estimates 
that there are 8,000,000 cows in the U. S. that 
are not paying for their feed, and that there are 
8,000,000 more that are not earning a profit, 


Only those dairymen and farmers who, are 
giving the same attention to the good health of 
their herd that they do to the feed are making 
milking pay. 

In other words, it’s the dairymen who realize 
that good health, good appetite, good digestion 
and proper elimination are the essentials of a good 
milker that are taking home a milk check with 
profit in it. 


In a recent verified test made, January, 1926, 
on a herd of high-grade dairy cows—cows that 
were being fed a well-known prepared dairy feed, 
together with clover and soy bean hay— 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic was added to 
this ration, and— 


_ There was a gain on an average of just 9 gallons 
of milk per cow in 30 days, and an increase in the 
butter-fat of 4/10 of one per cent. 


Here is what this test proves: By investing only 
5cin Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic to the dollar's 
worth of feed, you can increase your profit $20.00 
per cow per year. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic improves the 
appetite. Cows eat witha relish. That's a sure 
sign of better digestion. 


It helps your cow to throw off the waste mate- 
trial, no clogging of the system under the stress of 
heavy feeding. 


It supplies the minerals, calcium carbonate, cal 
cium phosphate and potassium iodide, recently 
proven to be essential to a cow in milk, and during” 
the period of pregnancy. 


Here’s our offer to the man with cows: Get of 
your dealer sufficient Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic to last your cows 30 days. 


Get 25 pounds for every 5 cows. Feed as 


directed. . 


Then if you have not seen a satisfactory in- 
crease in the milk flow, better appetite and better 
condition of your cows, just return the empty 
containers to your dealer. He will refund the 
money or cancel the charge, 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
Improved 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 









































































































































the milk delivered by his producers. 
$3.46 per 100 Ibs. to be paid to the produc- 


TH followit are the December er, and 1c per 100 Ibs. to be paid to the 
ne on el 1, > sane f Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Co-Operattive As- 
pric n e Da me Of sociation, Inc. 
201-210 miles f » Ne York City. 
et ewen , based Interstate Producers 
on S Id and Noa 1 Interstate Milk Producers As- 
oe ) 
Pe . < tion (P) ae ‘hy hia Price Plan), 
a announce the receiving station prices or 
c ° P to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
) Da " ' ‘ 
Eo =e mile zone trom Philadelpl for 3% 
3 Ty » “« , 
ran) : = milk 1 $2.54, In the 101 to 110 mile- 
co £2 , ui price is $2.64 Che November 
Class ou wd. irplus price for 3% milk is reported as 
1 Fluid Milk $3.10 $2.95 $1.97 per ¢ 
2 Fiuid Cream 2.20 
~ haga Ba vm 2.3¢ BUTTER IN SELLER'S FAVOR 
ce Cream 2.46 
2C Soft Cheese 2.41 CREAMERY Nov. 30 
3 Evap., Cond., SALTED Nov. 30 Nov. 22 1925 
Milk Powder, Highe 
> of > igner 
4 eee Ch : e =o . than extra 54 .54! 52 -52'> 52 -52'> 
utter an (92 ) 53 51 51! 2- 
American checes Based on New §°93 store) 41 +152! 407.50 447.51 
York City Market quotations on _ ra? i 2 A ss is 
putter and American cheese. Lower G'd's 38 40 38 39! 2! 2-43! 5 
a ove | ! la . . ! butter n ket is an out and out 
fi ¢ as the dealer ie Her's market. The strength of the sit- 
r t hted a we thor more pro nced than it was 
{ Se per t a week ago. Supplies of fresh butter in 
of mi . , rvoution $$ hand and in transit are short of immed 
i ” : iate trade requirements and not sufhei- 
. ‘ nt to meet current consumptive de- 
Non-Pool Prices ind, Some receivers are having con- 
The Non-Pooling Dairymen'’s Co-Opera- derable difficulty satisiying the im- 
tive Association, Inc., announces for the vediate needs of their ; - S 
coanih of Gecember. 1006. a Get ares of diate needs of r regular cu tom- 
$3.47 per 100 ibs. in the 201-210 mile zone ©€! Consequently storage butter has 
for milk subject to published freight had a strong call and withdrawals have 
differentials and an addition of 4c per point pyey ty, ’ : The quantity of butter held 
of butter fat above 3 The dealer to take - i . 
m or il ctlrigerators con iderably 
less than a year ago. Were it not for 
HIGHEST OLI b BAC 3S the foreign butter from Denmark, Si- 
PRICES beria and Ne« fealand we ould have 
We take 6 . furtl reduction in cold storage fig- 
“Write for prices ures Butter is now being drawn from 
IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. as fa est as Orege Idaho and Cah- 
670 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. ¥-) jyr: 
: - Lalvice re produ ng sections give 
M $20.0 fu Vint ine . 
Wanted Raw Furs— yp Red I no idicati of an immediate increase 
Beesec 00, Opossum $1.25. Weasel $1.2 i 1 make so that for a while at least 
Skunk $ tag ev. Write or shij ve are to see a strong situation 
pencl 0. FERRIS & CO., CHATHAM, MY ntil some of the other markets that are 
bel par will have a chance to divert 
e - ) some of their stock this way and until 
HAY WANTED _ || ih mike benins to increas 
| » have 1 ; ie tes al The strong market on the fancier 
pose of memes ons an race as been esponsi le or some 
; terest in intermediate and low: 
W. D. POWER & CO grade Hivwever, while there are some 
601 W. 33rd Street New York City pric mprovements it doe not compa 
q : ‘ to tl I qualitics 
CHANGE IN CHEESE 
STATE Nov. 30 
. FLATS Nov. 30 Nov. 22 1925 
Ship Your Heavy Fowl Now §) Fresh fancy 28 2-25'2 25 -25'2 26 -27 
—ALSO CHICKENS AND BROILERS— Fresh av’ge — : 25-25! 2 
a : : . Held fancy 25! »-27 25! 2-27 27 -28 
saree —_ rots . Held av’ge 24 -25 24 -25 25' 2-26! 
* We 
; . . ‘ is bee no terial change in 
" ( \ ‘ { le 4 € Market nee ¢ r last report 
li'r , ° Prive about 1 the e level and 
BERMAN &BAEDECKER , Inc. | is not increasin Reports 
West Washington Market ¢ it it is W chort a last 
New York City e " . Y. t i il rt t ia _ yea 
i! ortape S keeping the market in 
" tead | 110Nn pite Of thre mpor 
= ition if 1 (anada On the la day 
Nov ber a ’ ot s} tate flats 
arr ed n sf tr the. vrading \ 
. J ? y 1 | ‘ ‘ if t any ne iT 
WHITE AND BROWN Bho “ ‘ marke 
o i ‘littl } activit wr late 
N R & NS 
To R. BRENNER & SO EGG MARKET BREAKS 
*) ( ommission Merchar 
Bonded Commission Merchants NEARBY Nev. 3 
- . . , ’ : WHIT No 3 22 1925 
8 Greenwich St., New York Cit . “ 2 Nev, © os 
Selected Extras 70-71 79-80 76-77 
Av'ge Extras 69- 76-78 75-76 
Extra Firsts 67-68 70-75 67-74 
¢ . Chewing § Firsts 65-66 65-67 60-65 
HOMESRUN TOBACCO; | , a wo so Se 8¢ 
f $ $ I Pullets 42-50 40-48 49-52 
I f i BROWNS 
FARMERS UNION PADUCAH, KY. Fane 65-68 70-75 73-76 
— = ————— ———— 1 
rh ' olidav 
“FARMS FOR SALE ‘ Phe 
2 t hittle Jat than a yeat 
125 Acres & Modern Home On 1 ther hand it v me 
Horses, Crops, 17 Cow ag ! Last vear the present quota 
, I 
\ t t ‘ d until Decembe 
kl 4 liv from the Pa 
i the 
: Pacifi coas 
: a ge At 
STROUT ARM NCY st ‘ mie 
Ay New York City } 
ck 
400 Acre State Rd Farm Valuab! : : a 
. , - i i ‘ é nealti 
Stock & Equipment , 1D tect 1 1 
I ul e been keey 
‘ well and 1 
e ‘ ‘ 
t n t s h been in 
: gg hu Ke a fe days 
bot va \ ' ’ a t ( I tage of tancy 
Ly rataleg x F. F. SPAULD ! ns lon s ‘ brown 
ING, Strout Agency, Measer Bidg., Randolph, V ld ! 


With this sharp break a lot of poul- 
trymen will begin to scratch their heads 
and wonder what they are going to do. 
The re are two things to bear in mind. 
One keep grading very closely so 
that the product shipped in will qualify 


is 


in highest classifications. By the use 
of new flats and fillers and only good 
cases, trade will be attracted. Misshapen 
and off colored eggs can be disposed of 
locally to just as good advantage as 
they go in New York where medium 
grades are competing with the cheap 
western stock. Any radical change in 
the feeding methods is dangerous. 
Some get the idea when eggs start 
downward it is all right to cut down on 
feed. A sudden change in the rations 
is apt to throw the birds into a molt 
with a total break in production and on 
that basis a man is just as bad off as 
ever 

here is no telling how long this low 
period is going to hold on. The weath- 
er around New York is very mild and 
prospects are for no material change. 
We are now approaching the season 
when the lay is on the increase and nat- 
urally receivers are adverse to taking 


any chances on accumulations which are 
vely dangerous when supplies are 
free. The weather we have during De- 
cember going to determine a whole 
lot about the egg market, both from the 
production as well as consumption 
standpoints. 


LIVE POULTRY MART SLOW 


positi 


1s 


FOWLS Nov. 30 
Nov. 30 Nov. 23 1925 
Colored , , -23 28-31 -31 
LOBROPRS .nccccccee OW 23-25 -29 
CHICKENS 
Colored .. a 25-27 -30 
Leghorns .15-17 22-23 -29 
BPSMOTO ccccccsecte -30 32-40 -35 
Che live poultry market has been quite 
slow folbowing the holiday. In fact the 
market was actually weak the day be- 
fore Thanksgiving and on the day fol- 
lowing It was not until the first of 
December that things actually began to 
spruce up a little. Freight shipmenis 
have been heavy and these have natural- 
ly tended to slow up the express mar- 
ket a great deal. 
xpress poultry of all kinds have 
been dragging and values have been 


pretty hard to find. Even broilers have 


been moving slowly. About the only 
line that has been fairly satisfactory 
has been express turkeys and nearby 
farm fattened geese although prices on 
these are not particularly attractive, 
turkeys at 40 to 45¢ which is fully 10c 
inder the holiday market, while geese 
are holdir g steady at 30c which fully 
1p to the holiday market. There is some 
chance in shipping in farm fattened 
geese because it we hit a spell of mild 
weather the goose market is the first to 
feel i 
Long Island ducks have been selling 
nicely about 35c. Rabbits 22 to 24c. 
FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES Nov. 30 
i? ( 10) Nov. 30 Nov. 23 1925 
Wheat (Dec.) 1.343, 1.343g 1.705% 
Corn (Dec.) 70g -697— 73% 
Oats (Dec) 40> 40% +3938 
CASH GRAINS Dec. 1, 
/ New Fork) 1925 
Wheat No. 2 Red 1.493, 1.50! 1.92! 
Corn No. Yel. 874g -865, .94 
Oats No. 2 514 -52 51'3 
FEEDS Nov. 28 
ft Buffalo) Nov. 27 i 20 1925 
Gr'd O. ats 32. 33.90 
Sp'g Bran 27.50 26.00 31.65 
H'd Bran. 30.00 28.50 32.90 
Stand'd Mids 29.00 28.00 31.65 
Soft W. Mids 34.00 33.50 -_ 
Fiour Mids 33.50 32.50 34.40 
Red Dog ; 38.50 38.00 42.90 
Wh. Hominy 31.25 31.00 34.40 
Yel. Hominy 30.25 30.50 33.40 
Corn Meal , 31.50 31.00 —_—-- 
Gluten Feed 31.75 31.75 42.15 
Gluten Meal 41.75 41.75 —_— 
36% C. S. Meal 27.00 27.00 37.90 
41 Cc. S. Meal 30.00 30.00 40.15 
43 c. S. Meal 31.00 31.00 42.15 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Meal guaan 3.00 43.00 49.40 
tb i quotations taken from weekly grain 
ther issued weekly by New York State 
ept of Farms and Markets, 
POTATOES SLIGHTLY FIRMER 
There has been no material change in 
t potato market since our last report. 
Price shave improved just a shade. The 
best States are selling at $5.00, now, 
10c better than they did a week ago. 
There are very few States coming into 
the market. Up-state growers are hold- 


ng tor mort and a considerable 


moncy 


quantity of potatoes is moving west. 
ward. There has been nothing of note 
in the market to warrant wee cial com- 


hanksgivin 
To 


Just 
rather 


ment 
trade 
tention 


tw 


/e. 


previous g, 
more at- 
being paid to the holiday spec- 
ialties. We are going to see a little bet- 
ter buying between now and the mid- 
dle of December when buying again will 
tend to and when attention 
will be paid to the Christmas and New 
Year's specialties. After the first of the 
year we will undoubtedly sce a revival 
of trade. 


CABBAGE SHOWS IMPROVE- 
MENT 


vas quiet 


ease more 


material 
since our 
an wn- 
Prices are 


they were 


Although th has been 1 
change in the cabbage 
last report nevertheless there 
mistakable trend upward. 
about $2.00 a ton better than 
a week ago, 


ONIONS SHOW UPWARD TREND 


There are imdications that are 
going to move to higher levels. A lot 
of stories are current in the market 
about poor quality, off colors, ete., and 
some ireely predict that we are going 
to very good onion prices later on. 
Just how serious the situation is is rath- 
er difficult to ascertain yet. Reports 
have it that a lot of inferior seeds were 
distributed last spring and the crop har- 
vested from those fields are showing ex- 


ere 0 


market 


1s 


onions 


see 


as 


treme inferiority, making good sized 
and well colored stock worth more 
money. Some reports state that cold 
storage holdings are very limited while 
others say that there are plenty in the 
store houses. It is admitted that the 
cold storage holdings in New York are 


extremely light. 

On November 30 state Yellows were 
selling from $1.15 $1.75 per 180 
pound bag with Orange County Yellows 
from $1.80 to $1.90 and reds from $1.25 
have 


to 


to $1.75. Fancy white broilers 
been bringing from $5 to $5.50 with 


from $4 to $4.75. 
been going at $1, 
$1 to $2.75 de- 
lity. Jersey yellows 
SL a basket for the 


average good states 
Some poor marks have 
Large whites run from 
pending on qu 
have been bringing 
best. 


HAY SLIGHTLY EASIER 


The hay market has eased off of late 
due to heavy supplies and on November 
30 it was difficult to get more than $26 
for the best lines of No. 1 timothy, 
small bales selling $1 under this figure. 


APPLE MARKET UNCHANGED 


With the exception of one two 
varieties, there is no change in the ap- 


or 


ple market. Baldwins have shown a 
little improvement in the last two or 
three weeks with the best marks selling 


for $3 per barrel, Ben Davis $2.85. In 
both cases it is only on the fanciest qual- 
ities that the market is paying over $2 
a barrel. 


As yet the foreign situation has 
shown no improvemient and reports 
state that there are so many American 
apples on the English market that it will 
be a long time beiwre we can hope to 
see a change. Advices state that thé 
miners are going back to the pit which 
means that they will soon have moré 


money in circulation. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 
The live calf market is working to 4 


better position during the last week an 
on the last day of November best veals 


were bringing from $16.50 to $17 pef 
hundred. However, the best nearbys 
were seldom able to exceed $15. Most 


between $14 


of e business is done 
and $15. 

The lamb market is in about the samé 
position it held a week ago. For the 
very fanciest that have been coming im, 
$14.75 has been offered. A week ago 
the top of the market was about $14.50. 


Country dressed veal has only been in 
moderate supply but trade is slow and 
in pretty poor condition. In spite of 
that there has been no shading of prices 
on the better grades, the fanciest r ach- 


ing 20c with most wi the trade going on 
at 15c to 18c. , 

Country dressed roasting pigs are 
bringing 28c to 30c with small marks 
weighing around 10 pounds, ‘Those 


weighing from 10 to 15 pounds have 
been moving from 25c to 28c per pound, 
heavier weights from 23c down to 14¢ 
depending on the size. 


ow 
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The Farm News 


L. D. Greene Lost in the Mountains 


NE of the great unknown tragedies 

of the woods and the mountains has 
overtaken two men well known to thou- 
sands of Eastern farmers. L. D. Greene, 
Agricultural Agent of the New York, 
Ontario and Western Railroad, and John 
J. Eden, Manager of the Harriman estate 
at Arden, disappeared in the Adirondacks. 
According to the newspapers, the last seen 
of them was on Monday morning, Novem- 
ber 15th. Woodsmen noticed them mak- 
ing good progress half way up the winding 
Lake George. The following day two 
hunters seeking shelter in a house boat 
from a storm noticed a boat pulled up on 
the mainland on the west side of what is 
known as the narrows in Lake George. 
Greene and Eden have not been seen since 
and it ts thought that they have either 
perished in the mountains or were cap- 
sized and drowned in the lake. 


Search With Aeroplane 


State troopers and hundreds of men 
have been searching the 
minutely ever since, but without avail. An 


ke scouting 


entire country 


aeroplane was secured to ma 
trips over the lake region. FE. R. Harri- 
man took a party of prominent Orange 
County busmess men and spent some time 
in the vicinity of Lake George in the 
search. Mr. Harriman offered $500 re- 
ward to any person who finds either of the 
missing men or who discovers either of 
their bodies. 

L. D. Greene, known to his friends as 
“Shorty” because of his great height, was 
a graduate of the New York State College 
of Agriculture and for some time was a 
very popular and successful Farm Bureau 
manager in Orange Couniy. He left this 
position to be Agricultural Agent of the 
Ontario and Western Railroad but. still 
kept his home in Middletown. He had a 
wife and two small children. Because of 
his fine personality and lovable disposi- 
tion, “Shorty” had thousands of friends, 
who are concerned, grieved and upset over 
the tragedy and who extend to Mrs. 
Greene their heartfelt sympathy because 
of her terrible worry and grief. 


Erie Runs Potato Demonstra- 
tion Train 
A POTATO Demonstration Train for 


junior project workers. recently 
operated over the Erie Railroad in 
Western New York attracted considera- 
ble attention from the potato growers of 
that section. Starting on November 8, 
the train made stops at Wayland, Co- 
hocton, Avoca, Bath, Hornell, Canisteo 
and Arkport in Steuben County, Can- 
aseraga, Andover and Wellsville in Al- 
legany County, Dalton in Livingston 
County, Warsaw, Silver Springs and 
Castile in Wyoming and Batavia in 
Genesee. An entire day was spent at 
most of the stops. 

The principal features of the train 
were exhibits from the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca in 
charge of F. O. Underwood and E. E. 
Honey, and from the State Department 
of Farms and Markets, in charge of S. 
G. Duncan. The subjects covered by 
the exhibits and also in talks, demon- 


strations and moving pictures were 
standardization of potato varieties, bet- 
ter grading, control of various potato 
diseases, and cultural methods in gen- 
eral. 

At the conclusion of the train, prize 
winning exhibits from each stop of the 
train were judged at the Alfred State 
School of Agriculture Potato Show, and 
sweepstakes prizes awarded for the best 
exhibits from all of the fifteen places. 

The young potato growers, as a rule, 
brought in some fine specimens, and it 
is believed that the boys have profited 
by the study of potato growing which 
they have done in connection with the 
potato club. 

Farm Bureau Managers and County 
Club Agents cooperated with the train 
in the various counties covered. The 
train was in general charge of H. B 
Rogers of the Agricultural Department 
of the Erie Railroad. 


County Notes 


Steuben County—It has been ex- 
tremely wet all fall. Next to impossi- 
ble to get crops harvested. Much buck- 
wheat was lost and can not get on the 
land at all. Beans are in the same con- 
dition. The loss on these two crops 
will be very heavy. Potatoes proved to 
be an average crop. Some were frozen 
to quite an extent They have been 
move more frecly this fall than- com- 
monly. A crop of apples is nearly all 
wasted with scarcely enough saved for 
their own use. Grapes a large crop.— 
C. H. E., New York 

Franklin County—Farmers in Frank 
lin County have their fall work nearly all 
finished and a large amount of plowing 
has been done on account of the fine fall 
weather. 

The Dairymen'’s League held their 
Third Annual Oyster Supper at Burke, 
November 18th, with nearly five hun- 
dred in attendance. Many out of town 
people were present. The Franklin 
County Pomona Grange held a meeting 
in Malone December 2nd. The potato 
market hangs arownd $1.35 a bushel at 
shipping points. Most farmers are in- 
clined to hold stock which they now 
have in storage. Considerable rot is re- 
ported in some sections in the county. 
There seems to be plenty of hard coal 
which sells for about $15.00 a ton at the 
ear. The T. B. test is being continued. 
—H. T. J., New York. 

Notes from Pennsylvania 

Cumberland County—Having very 
changeable weather and farmers are a 
month late with their work with much 
corn to be cut yet and very little corn 
husked. It is very likely that much will 
stay out all winter as it is not matured 
and there is very little sale for it. Heavy 
torrential rains followed by very cold 
weather. Late sowed wheat has not 
much of a start and owing to the wet 









Members of Boys and Girls Potato Club and members of th 
e Kiwanl 
Batavia who sPonsored them. This picture was taken at the Erie ealvane Doe 


emonstration train. 


} ig -nis yr a Jamesway “Big 
Boy” Litter Carrier in your 
barn and be relieved forever of 
the tedious back-breaking job 
of cleaning the barn. The “Big 
Boy” Litter Carrier will save you 
many, many hours of hard work 
and soon pay for itself in the 
manure it saves. 

You can dump your manure 
right onto your spreader with 
one handling—no heavy lifting— 
one slight pull of the chain and 
the carrier drops down almost 
level with the floor — fill it up 


your manure spreader or manure pit. 


— 






a 


means extra work and less profit. There 


and then by simply pulling the chain raise it and send it on its way to 


A. ae — 
sway | 

™ SSS 

with the Jamesway—it has many exclusive features not found on 
any other carrier. Write today for our complete Barn Equipment 
Catalog and see how Jamesway Direct-From-Factory prices will en- 
able you to get this BETTER Barn Equipment at very low 
2, cost. Most modern equipped barns use Jamesway 
Equipment—you ll understand why when 
you get our free catalog and see the splen- 


did quality and low prices. Write today 
—mail your letter to office nearest you. 


JAMES MAN’F’G CO., Dept. 3311 > 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Elmira, N. Y., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Fa “Big Boy”’ 
Makes Hard 
= Work Easy 








Don’t put off installing a Jamesway Litter Carrier—every day you are without it 


is no other litter carrier that can compare 















weather farmers have no chance to do of the beans are high in moisture content, 


much. Apples have a big crop with no 
sale for them with quite a lot left to rot 
in the orchard. There has been no 
snow so far but there have been some 
hard freezes. The game season is in 
and the fields are full of hunters.—J. B. 
K., Pa. 





The Outlook For Beans 


(Continued from page 7 


N. ¥Y., writes: “From speaking to older 
farmers in this county I gathered that this 
season has been the most unfavorable sea- 
son in at least 30 years or more. Many 
beans are still out, some having been 
pulled by hand very very few were able 
to use bean pullers. I know of cases 
where the bunches have been turned 10 
or 12 times because of successive rains 
and an attempt to get them dry. Those 
that have been harvested contain a high 
percentage of bad beans, the pick will in 
all probability be very high. Several things 
caused the short crop in this county: (1) 
Bean of corn seed maggot injury early 
in the growing season; (2) Dry growing; 
(3) Entrance of blight in many fields and 
(4) the wet season with continued rains 
making it impossible to get them in. The 
bean farmers in this section are very hard 
hit, many who have nothing else to rely 
upon, will be unable to meet payments this 
winter.” 


Poor Crop in Cayuga Co. 


C. L. Messer, manager, Cayuga County 
Farm Bureau, Auburn, N. ¥. Crop will 
be a little better than two-thirds of last 
year due to unfavorable weather. White 
kidneys suffered most. Reds will be most 
plentiful. Around Port Byron and Weeds- 
port, they are offering 7'4c for red kid- 
ney but not getting many at that price. 
Very little threshed as yet because beans 
went in the barn in poor condition. In 
some sections many not pulled and will 
not be pulled.’ One thresher reports 14 
bushels per acre best crop he has seen. 

L. H. Woodward, manager, Wyoming 
County Farm Bureau, Warsaw, N. Y. 
Bean acreage this year was about the same 
as 1925 but more will be left in the. field 
because of wet weather at harvesting 
time, reducing yield of salable — beans. 
Marrows and Yellow Eyes most plentiful. 
Market is strong on Yellow Eyes. Other 
varieties about normal. A large per cent 


some as high as 35% whereas they should 
be 17% or less for market. Growers dis- 
couraged. About three years of bad hares 
vesting weather in succession. . 

Moving to the southern tier, L. A. 
Claus, manager, Allegany County Farm 
Burcau, Belmont, N. Y., writes: “Crop 
not up to last year due to smaller acre- 
age and unfavorable weather. White kid- 
neys most plentiful. Reds and whites suf 
fered most. Prices red kidneys 7%c, 
white kidneys 7c, Yellow Eyes 8c. Very 
little trading as yet because few threshed. 
Many growers cut acreage. this year be- 
cause of unfavorable harvest season, last 
year. Few growers secured Yellow Eyes 
and early varieties before weather got too 
bad. 

R. H. Hewitt, manager, Chemung 
County Farm Bureau, Elmira, N. Y. Do 
not believe crop up to last year’s. Acre- 
age somewhat larger but weather responsi- 
ble for damage. Peas and white kidneys 
will be most plentiful. As yet market is 
very quiet. Some crops total failure. 
oked for crop less in acreage next year. 

G. H. Brainard, manager, Wayne 
County Farm Bureau, Sodus, N. Y. Crop 
will not approach last year’s due to un- 
favorable weather. Red kidneys grown 
mostly in this county. As yet no prices 
definitely established due to beans not 
being harvested and too soft to offer for 
sale, some trading at 8'%4c. High moisture 
content makes buyers wary about bidding. 
Indications are all beans will be tested 
for moisture by buyers before any offers 
ings will be made. 


In Wyoming County 


A. Toan, grower, Perry, Wye 
oming County, N. Y. Acreage in this 
section reduced about 10% compared with 
last year. Acreage gradually reduced in 
this section for the past 4 or 5 years. 
Chief factor is poor yields and unsatis- 
factory prices. This year is a repetition 
of last year as far as weather has been 
concerned. Root rot prevalent on farms 
practicing three-year rotation. Yields 
this year not over 50% normal. Beans 
will pick fully 20%, meaning big loss to 
growers as they stand cost of picking. 
Farmers in this vicinity endeavoring to 
find substitute for beans as cash crop. 
Some growing canning factory peas and 
currants, but acreage is limited because of 
conflict with other crops. Some keeping 


(Continued on page 18) 
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FEEDING PIGS fo" sace— 


Fox, ¢ Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, et ireased | e 
and de >» latest style Coates (for men and the Bargains 
Ww er Vesta, Caps, Neckpieces and her f Li ° | 
, Sioa, Comm, Seon, Den oF baw enema of a Lifetime || 
) ed with fur on, m ito Robes. Coata, Kal ih 
et Hides tanned into Harness or Sole iI) 
er. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK ‘ives ue. . | 
when to take off and ship hides. et 9G Genuine U. S. |} 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING A : ? Navy il 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED ; Garments at | 
Fstimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for Less than | 
ee ee oe ee 1% Cost Price 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY RRS a 2 ; * 
Largest tom tanners and taxidermists in world | Kicutvests ud Fj -. oar osu 
560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER. WN. Y Y, Uncle Sem bought for 
his U. S. Navy sailor | 
ee +f boys are now yours at | 
"FEEDING PIGS —| | a 
: vest quality 
FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE? : | an bi ka Sears | 
t r York ' ‘ i ae 472 Send to- 
' “ i i S week $1 | 5 “ illustrat- 
. get | |] Special Prices for Complete ¢ and 
‘ W B | Suits—genuine all 100% list 
' ~ , % Ls , 1 U. S. Navy Shirt AGENTS WANTED 
I CO! $5.50 to $6.50 per seit BIG MONEY 
rn j The shirt in the $6.50 St!/ing tt wonder- | 
F = . Ms sbinat has a 100 , ful garment : | 
t WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. T we worsted Knitted bot- | WRITE TODAY for | 
0086 Shirt me in five fall particulars | 
Mor \ from $41.00 
© $5.00 per shirt, THE NAVY 
EXPRESS CHARGES TO YOUR D SEP SURPLUS 
We Pays *""** GES TO vOUR SEPeT. | ANE RS SALES 
Chester and } to 8 weds otn'8 f{ \ew DN CORP. | 
e , 1 3 Pure bred Chester | ee t.!\ 692-694-696 
“ , ar 5 >} f Broadway, | 
CO R ” } tg NEW YORK 
P.- } { £49 0 iH | 
t rg he of { j G ne U. 8 | 
. ‘ +? ae i 1 { @ all-wool i 
7 “ vou ; \eape heed coat, wool-lined. | 
SLOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D. Box 48, WOBURN, MASS. | |}) . ; price—$10.00. ii} 
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A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St WOBURN, MASS. | 9 
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“9 Be sure of best prices. 


Write for price list now. 
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Growing Potatoes in the Connecticut Valley 


(Continued from page 3) 


Last year Mr. Grant did some exper- 
imenting with several crops in an at- 


tempt to find a few that he could 
grow permanently at a profit. I was 
much interested in his account of 


his experience with garden truck. He 
told me some of the results he secured 
from small results which would 
seem attractive to some smaller farmers 
and yet he stated that he did not ex- 
pect to continue this because he felt that 
his greater success would lie in raising 
only a few crops and raising them on a 
comparatively large scale. One of the 
crops which he expects to raise is aspar- 


areas 


agus. He already has six acres which 
s in perfect condition. Some of it 
should cut a very satisfactory crop next 


spring and Mr. Grant plans to increase 


f 
' acres within a few 


the crop to twenty 
years. He also has five acres of straw- 
| berries which he regards more or less 
jasa side ling but wl ch show the care- 
ful attention which has been given them 
and undoubtedly produced a very good 
p last M Grant also plans 
) t ‘ tobacco again nex 

A Long Trip 

This year Mr. Grant has a crop of 


17,000 bushels of potatoes from 44 acres. 


it would be difficult, I believe, to find 


; anyone who takes greater care with the 


| 





raising of a crop than does Mr. Grant. 


Last fall he took a 2100 mile trip in 
order to visit other potato growers with 
the idea in mind of actually secing the 


ich he would buy for seed 
The trip included portions of 


potatoes wl 
next year. 





Western N. Y., Vermont and Aroostock 
County, Maine Mr. Grant buys an 
umount of potatoes for seed which is 
greater than some men sell and still 
feel that they are growing a consider- 
able area. The seed purchased ts certi 
fied and for several years has been pur- 
chased as a result of tests conducted b 
the Connecticut Experiment Station 
The seed is cut by hand. “We consid- 


stand verv 
“Our land 


er the question of a pertect 
important,” said Mr. Grant. 


is high priced and we do not feel that it 
pays to risk the stand by cutting the 
seed by machine. We plant rather heav- 
ily using about 20 bushels to the acre 
and spacing them 3 feet by 13 inches. 


Spraying is also given unusually careful 


first spray that put 
on is a 4-4-50. The succeeding sprays 
are increased in strength, first to a 
5-5-50 and then to as high as 9-9-59. 
The sprayer used is a power rig which 
the spray to travel rather 
slowly so that a heavy application of 
spray will be applied at a high pressure 
We like to have a pressure of 275 
pounds and we like to put 150 to 200 gal- 
lons per acre as soon as the vines are 
well grown. I have had some experi- 
ence with dusting, but personally prefer 
to spray.” 


attention. The is 


allows rig 


Fertilized Heavily 


“Very little farm manure has been 
used with the potatoes. The land 
naturally of a sandy nature and very 
fertile. On some ficlds, potatoes have 
been grown continually for several years 
with good results. About one ton per 
acre of a 5-8-7 fertilizer is added and 
where possible to get the potatoes off 


is 


soon cnough, rye is added as a cover 
crop.” 
“We are bothered considerably by 


leafhoppers, yet with the several sprays 
which we used last year we got rid of 
these pests. I have no definite proof 
but I feel that with our present system 
the vines grow considerably longer than 
where they are dusted.” 

The storage problem has been met in 
a rather wnique’ way. Mr. Southwick, 
County Agent and myself finally found 
Mr. Grant at one of his storage houses 
which in this case is a remodelled to- 
baeco storage house. Anyone who has 
had any experience with tobacco will 
realize the conditions in a tobacco stor- 


age are opposite to those in a potato 
storage. Mr. Grant has overcome this 
dificulty by lining the building with 
felt, then building one long bin which 
allows a circulation of air about the po- 
tatoes and finally by installing a heat- 
ing system which will allow him to con< 
trol the temperature of the building. I 
was rather staggered when told that this 
remodelling would cost $2500 and that 
only about 50% of this could be saved 
as salvage. When I mentioned .this te 
Mr. Grant he came right back showing 
that he had worked this problem out 
very carefully. 

“With the amount of pwotatocs we 
store,” said Mr. Grant, “the cost of stor- 
age will be 10c per bushel which is as 
low as we could reasonably expect to 
pay. The heating system cost $1100 and 
this will be used in a permanent storage 
house which I am planning to build next 


Stored in Bags 


The manner of storing potatoes is 
oO hat different than I had seen be- 
fore. They are stored in the bags and 
the bags set on end so that a consider- 
1 In% 99 CS ase > = | . . . nd 
able circulation of air is allowed aroun 
them. 


“We tried this method out on a rath- 
er small scale at first,” said Mr. Grant, 
“and I was not exactly sure what the 
results would be. They were satisfac 
tory so I now store our entire crop that 
way. It makes it very easy to handle 
them and I find they will dry if they 
are damp when we put them into stor 
age. The other large storage house is 
remodelled from the dairy farm on the 


other farm which Mr. Grant bought. 
This building, however, is constructed 
so that there is less danger from a sud- 


freezing the 


building a 


den drop oi temperature 
yet 


potatoes, even in this 


heater has been instal! 

A few days previous to my visit this 
farm had been included in a farm bu- 
reau potato tour. At this time a meas¢ 
ured acre of potatoes were dug and the 
yield from the acre was very close to 
500 bushels. 

The Grant family consists of fout 


children, the oldest a girl who is now at+ 
tending high school and is 15 and three 
boys who are attending the local school. 
The farm buildings very attractive 
Electric power and city water are avail+ 
able with all the conveniences that come 
with them. The house heated by 
steam heat and the electric power is 
used to operate washing machine, vac- 
wum cleaner and etc. The power to oper+ 
ate the farm is secured from a tractoft 
and five horses.—H. L. Cosine. 


are 


1S 


High School Boys Practice 
Reforestration 


EFORESTRATION has received, and 
is receiving attention throughout thé 
One of the ways in which a high 


country. ‘ 
well 


school agricultural department may 
serves its community is by undertaking a 
reforestration project. 

The Village of Dansville, N. Y., ten 
vears ago purchased a tract of land con- 
sisting of fifty acres which served as a 
watershed for a large spring which fed into 
the reservoir. The teacher of Agriculture 
of the local high the following 
year started a reforestation project on this 
watershed. From 5000-10000 trees were 
ordered each year from the conservation 
commission. The trees used were mostly 
of the coniferous type. This project has 
been carried on continuously each year 
since its inception several years ago. Last 
spring the project was completed and the 
whole area reforested. The trees first 
planted, now stand ten to fifteen feet 
high. 

This project stands as a monument to 
community service, and one which could 
well be undertaken by the Agricultural 
departments of many schools throughout 
the state.—R. M. F. 


1 
school, 
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To guarantee you against 
milk losses due to injuries to 
udder or teats no investment 
for the dairy pays such sure 
returns as your package of 
|} Bag Balm, 

23; This wonderful healing 
: ointment, so clean and pleas- 
2 ant to use, performs wonders 
all with the delicate injured 
>] 
PS 













tissues. For Caked Bag, 
Bunches, Inflammation, 
Chaps, Cracked teats, cuts, 
bruises Bag Balm softens, 
heals, restores with surpris- 
ing speed. Most troubles are 
healed between milkings. 
The regular use of Bag 
\\y} Balm makeseasy milking and 
wi a full yield the rule. Saves 
s annoyance to cow and milker, 
2 Big 10-ounce can only 60c at 
6{| feed dealers, general stores, 
wf] druggists. Sent postpaid if 
| 
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PUT? 
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dealer is not supplied. Book- 
let “Dairy Wrinkles”’ free. 


Dairy Association Co., 
Incorporated 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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“MADE BY THE 


KOW — KARE PEOPLE 


Aqm JawyeéRS 
COMING BACK 


= right into your own home, in the Pathfinder. Tom fs alive 
@gain with allhis impishness, hishair-raising experiences. his 
escapades, his thrilling rescues, his: quest for adventure—the 
werysameT rk Twain famous 
—and he's coming to you in the Pathfinder. The P; der cd- 
ftor is spending a lot of money so that everybody may have a 
ehence to read this most popular of all American stories. The 
only way tosecure this story ry in costly book form istoread 
bo Pathfinder. Every week the Pathfinder Is loaded with Just 
the things you want to read—world news and pictures, brilliant 
| editorials, atories, travel articles, puzzles, humor miscel- 
i lany. The Pathfinder is the nation’s most helpful and entertain- 
ing weekly magazine with nearly five million 
it comes to you direct from the seat of government. 
Not sold on eee’ or streets. Mark Twain's 











mesterpiece, Tom Sawyer, will eck in 
the Pathfinder rently in 1927. ‘Why a 
@ Pathfinder subscription, including f Tom 


Sawyer, for Kmesg ifts? You can get the 
Pathfinder ee oo for one year, 

lecues, for only $1. 3 ry ions, 
$2. Gift announcement cards, giving 


wish to see it, ey? = senditon 2 

for 3 months, = Soeneee: ed as wok Shows Tom 
cents, coin or Fad Dead Cat 
PATHFINDER, 353 iengden Sta, Washington, D.C. D.C. 


Working For Yeu 


Greatest LOG SAW Offer 












= ever made, One man saws 15 cords aday—easy. 
‘ we ie big money. Use 4 H-P. En- 
Omen. Shi 


i Offer and big FREE book. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Room 801-W Magee Bidg, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















November Chicken Chatter 


How to Use Egg Layirg Contest Records 


By L. H. 


seems a 


As the new egg 


laying contest of 
the country get underway, it 
rather fitting time to say a word in gen- 
eral on the subject. To the ordinary 
farmer with a farm yard flock, the fact 
that the Horse Shoe High Flier Poultry 
Farm won such and such a competition, 
means nothing. 
The fact that the 
High Flier will 
broadcast this 
particular subject 
in advertising all 
over the country 
doesn’t mean any 
more to a farmer 
than the fact that 





Uncle Hiram 
< = im milked his cows 
t h is morning. 


And, I for one, agree with you. 

Is there any significance then in these 
contests as far as a farmer is concerned? 
Yes, there really is. To give you an 
example. A certain individual in this 
community got high hen at a certain 
contest a year ago. His whole pen of 
birds went through the year of com- 
petition in such good condition physi- 
cally that he decided to put his whole 
flock of birds on the ration that had 
been used in the competition; it was a 
better ration than the one he had been 
using, and today that ration is being 
used to a very large extent because it 
produces the goods. In other words the 
feeds employed by such contests, or 
rather the rations they use, are often 


valuable when it comes down to the 
actual feeding of our own birds. 
* * * 


There is one other point. If you are 
a breeder or interested in the breeding 
of hens, you will find the weekly records 
of these competitions both interesting 
and valuable. For instance, why not 
take ten or twenty of your best birds 
and conduct a contest of your own? 
Check your birds against a pen or the 
pens in the competition. Why? Because 
it will give you an accurate knowledge 
of just what your hens are doing in the 
way of production in a year, and if you 
are a breeder you ought to know it. It 
is not enough that your flock average for 
pullets is one hundred and twenty eggs 
a year. What are some of your best 
pullets capable of doing? That is your 
best bet, and you ought to find it out. 

No, take it all and all, I think the egg 
laying contest is a valuable factor in the 
poultry world. Watch the year’s pro- 
gress in a contest. Yow ‘will have a 
chance to watch the production of some 
of the best, incidentally you will also 
have a chance to see how some of the 





ject. 

By this time the pullets ought to be 
laying in good shape. It is therefore 
time to cull. There is no use in clutter- 
ing up a chicken house with a lot of 
birds that are worthless and always will 
be. It seems to be a hard job to put this 
cull, cull proposition over; farmers do 
not want to bother. It costs just as 
much to feed a poor hen as it does a 
good one, and the only point I am going 
to insist on is that you look the bird 
over just as they are. Take an ideal 
pullet pen of White Leghorns. Their 
combs are red, their plumage sleek, and 









HOR-O-BRED” fics 
“LIVE AND LAY” 


They lve because they 


are bred from healthy, free range 













breeders that have thrived and gained in vigor for generations. 
They lay because they are from selected and tested high egg pow- 
er stock. Leghorns, Rocks, R. I. Reds, Anconas, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, 12¢ and up. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Postpaid. Mem- 
ber International Chick Assn. Write today for FREE Chick Beek. 


SCHWEGLER’S HATCHERY, 204 WNorthampton, BUFFALO, Mf. Y. 





BABY CHICKS. Big discount now given 
et on all orders received this month for 
+ a very. Pure bred stock. Husky chicks. 12 varie- 

Bend for price list. Custom hatching. Seheenbern’s 
Matebery, 335 Main St., Hackensack, MW. J. Phone 1604. 


ARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Docks, 
Guineas, Bantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks. Begs, 
low. Catalog. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 





HISCOCK the yellow color 


bright in their beak 
and shanks. Isn’t it easy to pick out any 
misfits? Perhaps they are small birds, 
perhaps they are birds that haven't 
combed out, but the fact that they are 
in there with all those pullets that are 
good makes them stand out like an ele- 
phant at a circus. 

A little while ago I spoke about re- 
arranging the pullets, and that is prac- 
tically all I am asking now in this pul- 
let culling proposition. My pullets were 
pretty late this year due to incubator 
misfortunes last spring. Since we hwus- 
ed up nine hundred birds, I have moved 
and changed around at least three hun- 
dred of them because I want to get 
them in to their right pen with their 
right sisters, or else into the pen that 
is going to the market pretty soon be- 
cause I know they can’t kick through 
the way they ought. 





Some Hints About Buying 
Turkeys for Breeders 
LAs? 


talked about breed- 

ers and perhaps by this time you 
have your breeders all saved for next 
year, and if you have not your new 
stock purchased yet, perhaps I can help 
you a bit. First when answering an ad. 
give the party some idea of what you 
want as this often saves a lot of extra 
correspondence, besides by the time you 
had written back anc forth several times, 
the type of bird you wanted may have 
been sold to some one who wrote in 
their first letter about what they wanted 
and some idea of how much money they 
wanted to spend. Look over the ads in 
reliable poultry and farm papers. Don’t 
expect a $25.00 bird for $10.00, for no 
reliable breeder is doing that kind of 
business, for they can’t afford it, as it 
costs too much to breed good birds, al- 
though there is hardly a breeder who 
at one time or another does not have 
some bargains. 

Before you order your birds shipped 
(unless you can go after them yourself 
which is the best way if near enough) 
find out just what these turkeys have 
been eating and if you much change the 
ration try and do it gradually, get some 
of the same kind of feed if you can until 
you can get the ration changed. That 
is one great cause of illness. Another 
thing don’t insist in having your breed- 
ers shipped when the Holiday rush of 
market birds are on the trains which all 
endangers your breeders health. 


Change Rations Gradually 


When breeders have been shipped a 
long distance, and are very hungry, feed 
sparingly at first, and save a case of in- 
digestion. Have plenty of grit or gravel 
handy, not only then but at all times. 
Be sure the drinking water is clean and 
the dishes also. Half a teaspoonful of 
baking soda to a quart of drinking water 
may help digestion if the birds are very 
tired from traveling. 

Often when a bird arrives, if shipped 
a long distance it looks rough and you 
may be dissatisfied but before you get 
too excited and tell the party what you 
“think of them,” wait a few days and 
give the bird a chance to get rested and 
its plumage straightened up. You know 
how you feel after a long ride on a rail- 
road train and perhaps two or three 
changes and waits in railroad stations, 
and you will know something about how 
that bird feels. So give it the same kind 
of attention you would enjoy as compar- 
ed with a bird, and I doubt if you have 
to complain to the party who shipped it 
to you.—Mrs. C. J. D., New York. 


month we 





No one expects to get rich by farming, 
but a lot of good country folks have 
lived for the benefit of those around them 
instead of piling up an estate for their 
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You pay once only for any 
Concrete Farm Improvement 









Concrete 
Miikhouse 
Increases Profits 





Cool, clean, permanent, 
easy to build, economi- 
cal. All these desirable 
qualities in a milkhouse 
can be assured by build- 
ing it of Concrete. 


Concrete milkhouses 
are making money for 
thousands of farmers. 
Creameries pay premi- 
ums for milk kept cool 
and sweet in sanitary 
concrete buildings. 


Concrete milkhouses 
andother improvements 


on the farm can he easily 
built by following a few 
simple directions. Write 
today for our free illus- 
trated booklet, “Plans 
for Concrete Farm 
Buildings.” 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization 
to Improve and Extend 
the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 











WITTE Log Saw 


Wico Magneto 






LOW PRICE 
oa) EASY TERMS 


COMPLETE outfits, everything you need when 
you gointotimber. No extras to buy. Saws 
16 to 25 cords a day. Cheapest to operate— 
runs al] day at cost of 2c an hour per H-P. 
Burns any fuel with big surplus of power for 
any work. USE IT FOR OTHER WORK. 
Completely equipped with WICO magneto, 
speed and power regulator, throttling gov- 
ernor and 2 fly-wheels so can be used for any 
other jobs—pumping water, grinding grain, 

etc.—an all-purpose outfit that will work every 
day in the year. Only 3 minutes to change 
from log saw to tree saw—10 seconds to clamp 
to tree, Fastest felling ever known. Fells trees 
from any position, 


Lifetime Guarantee 
FREE BOOK Simply send name today for 
NEW catalog, lower prices 
ecial offers, and how to make money with these rigs. 
‘olis all about engines, sawing outfits and pumpers. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

6804 Witte Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
6804 Empire Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
6804 Witte Building SAN FRANCISCO CALIF. 


“3 HOURS SHIPPING SERVICE” 




















heirs to fight over. 


SEND for 






this Book 


Describes farmtrucks, 
wagons and trailers with 
eteelor wood wheels. Also 
any size steel or wood 
wheels to fit any farm 
truck, wagon or trailer. 
Farm tractors, Crawler 
attachment for *‘Ford”’ EP cece. 
Write for free book, illustrated in colors, today, 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,2 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILL: 
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| DO not remember the precise crime that 
had led to my trial and sentence, but I 
recollect the incident clearly enough, for 
two I i n 
One wa that, on this very day 
y fall from grace, I achieved the 
I nent and ilienable tit ind status 
of Stout Fella, w ! ting t usual 
} f p 1, L's Ic P , if r he 
la Th her rea t ( 
eve rf we had tl x ng privil : 

1 handling t Blue Water,” as 
it is called, the great sappl hich Uncle 
Hector had t \unt Patricia as a 
wedding gi I believe great ind- 
father “Wicked Brandon,” had “acquired” 
it when Idiering against Dupleix in 
India 

I il it tl love t nd most 1 - 
cinating t xy I have even seen, l il- 
ways aff 1 sm tranecly I could look 
at it i rs, and it always gave me a 
curious longing t ut n my mou r 
crush t to my br ‘ast to h Id t te ny 
nose like a flow or to rub it against 
ny cat 

To look at it wa it one and the ime 
time, most satisfying and most tantalising, 


for one always longed to do more than 
merely look—and, moreover, more than 
merely touch, as well. So wonderful and 
beautiful an object seemed to demand the 
exercise of all five senses, instead of one or 
two, for the full appreciation of all the joy 
it could offer. 

When I first heard the charitable re- 
mark, “Sir Hector Brandon bought Pa- 
tricia Rivers with the ‘Blue Water” and 
now owns the pair,” I felt that both state- 
ments were true 

lor what other reason could a woman 
like Aunt Patricia have married Uncle 
Hector, and did not he still own the “Bl 
Water”—and retain hi le claim to 
distinction 

Certainly his wife did not own it, for 
} could not wear it, nor do anytling 
¢ with it. She could merely look at it 

isionally, like anybody cls« Chat wa 

nething anyhow, if it affected her it 
did n 

My ! t | SI (St t I lla I 
carned in t WIS¢ On Mi S 
fa rit ind t! ling pastin 
“o aval | i nent W t ace 
] tiul pursut i in | -. % y 

mp vith sail lr ! 1 d 
W multaneous! ved for i 
( lily-pond, by the Cay 
tain 1 Lieutenant 1 vely 

} ver r vi 1 1 1 
1 ha ba f ! ca 
“ aut tl ut i rd 
Lt t t ‘ 4 ] d i ] 4 

2 d id], a ic ( t 
word, e ft W lighted a 
we launched i i ur 

I Captain presid OV d 
‘ » that flew tl White | 

' | | 
: P , PF 1 

' 
cou 

l i i ul 1 it i re 

iit | pt 1 roa 

| ’ h ul ’ suffer 
‘ ] ; ‘ thy 
r é \eu br ud | 
ex ] nd 1 uy } 

e 1 
vl ed ha I perha 
T | | il i l nt i ‘ 1 ‘ 
; , 
; ‘ al 1 . + 
‘ ! u 
‘ 
Gul ¢ Tall t t lees ind 
| ps t ] ! \ t 
ona \f Dp 
ge ‘ 

O ‘ dj { wae 
-— 7 af 
} 1 
hi ] ? al 
| 1 ¢ x 

+} $ ind t . 
drifted toget remained locked 
1 leat! nle t } ute of 4 ! 
ready’ dd “P to rece | 1 
from the Captain and Lieutenant 

“Fetch ‘em ij Feeble Geste,” rid 
Micha in ‘ and ng 


up my trousers, I waded in, reversed the 
ships and sent them to port. 

The next round was more one-sided, for 
only one of the French ship’s guns fired, 
and that, the feeblest. Neither this big 
gun amidships, that carried either a buck- 
shot or half a dozen number-sixes, nor 
the stern-chaser swivel-gun was properly 
fused 

I waded in again, turned the French ship, 
and, with a mighty bang, her big gun went 
off, and I took the charge in my leg. 
Luckily for me it was a single buckshot. 
I nearly sat down. 

“I'm I yelped 

“Hanging would be more appropriate,” 

uid the Captain. “Come liere.” 

Blood oozed from a neat blue hole, and 
Faithful Hound uttered a dog-like howl 
of woe and horror. 


hot,” 
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“Beau Geste —» ¢ P. wren 


And when the bandage was fastened, the 
Captain, in the presence of the whole Band 
and some temporary members, visitors, 
raised me to the seventh heaven of joy and 
pride by solemnly conferring upon me in 
perpetuity, the rank and the title of Stout 
Fella, in that I had shed no tear and 
uttered no sound during a major operation 
of “naval surgery without exsthetics.” 

Further, he awarded me the signal and 
high honour of a full-dress “Wiking’s 
funeral,” 

Now a Viking’s funeral cannot be sol- 
emnised every day in the week, for it in- 
volves, among other things, the destruction 
of a long-ship 

The dead Viking is laid upon a funeral 
pyre in the centre of his ship, his spear 
and shield are laid beside him, his horse 


and hound are slaughtered and their bodies 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far: 


R. George Lawrence, an Englishman who is leaving Africa on a furlough 
finds an old friend on the road—Major Henri de Beaujolais—a Frenchman 


and a former schoolmate, now a French officer in Africa. 


On the train, de Beau- 


jolais relates to Lawrence a most astounding tale of mystery. 
One day an Arab arrived at Tokotu saying that Arabs had attacked Zinder- 


neauf. 


de Beaujolas at once set out, ordering the balance of his force to follow. 


Arriving at Zinderneuf, the Major found the defenders of the fort all dead. One 
of the dead men, apparently an Englishman, had a slip of. paper in his hand, a 
confession that he had stolen the jewel known as the “Blue Water” from Lady 


Brandon. 

Lady Brandon listens 
Water” has been stolen 
further about it. 


attentively, neither admitting nor denying that the “Blue 
and when Lawrence 


leaves she asks him to do nothing 


Part Two takes up the story of John Geste, beginning when he and his brothers 


were boys at Brandon Hail. 








Claudia asked to be informed exactly 
how it felt 

“Just like being shot,” I replied, and 
added: “I am going to be sick.” 

“De in the pond then,” requ sted the 
Captain, producing his pocket-knife and 
1 box of matches 


“Going to cauterise the wound and pre- 





vent its turning sceptic?” enquired the 
Lieutenant, as the Captain struck a match 
ind held the point of the small blade in 
the flame 
N plied the Captain. “Naval sur- 
t zest ( Cut out the 
ball 
Now,” continued 1 turning to me as 
[I sat wondering whether I should shortly 
have a wooden leg, “will you be gagged or 
( y on a bullet I don’t want to be 
disturbed by your beastly yells 
I il not yell, Captain,” I replied 

h dignity, and a faint hope that I spoke 
I uth 

“Sit on his head, Dig.” said M chael to 

Lieutenant; but waving Digby away, 
[ turned on my side, shut my ey¢ ind 
red up my limb 

“Hold his roof then rdered the Cap 

It was painful beyond words; but I 

ed to hold my peace, by biting the 
hed knuckle of my forefinger, and 
‘ from kicking by realising that 
vas 1 ble with Dieby sitting on 
and Claudia standing on my foot 
\fter what seemed a much longer time 
I heard Michael say, apparently 
wavy oft : “Here it comes,” and 
then é r from the Band an a dis- 
persal my tortures, announced the re- 

. mckshot 

- t ck in the gun, Dig,” said 
Captain ind you, Isobel, sneak up 

» the cur ird outside our bathroom and 
brine me the scratch-muck.” 

The Faithful Hound, moping her tear- 
bedewed face, sped away and soon re- 
turned with the scratch-muck (the bottle 
of antiseptic lotion, packet or boric lint, 

1 roll of bandage, which figured as the 


miclar to all minor casualties). 

I believe Michael made a really excellent 
ring out the bullet and dressing 
\ Of « se, the ball had not 
penetrated very deeply, or a penknife 
would hardly have been the appropriate 
il tool; but, as things were, a doc- 


our 


rei 
tor could not have been very much 
auicker, nor the healing of the wound more 
clean and rapid. 


placed in attendance, the pyre is lighted, 
and the ship sent out to sea with all sail 


et. 
On this oceasion, the offending French 
ship was dedicated to these ocean obse- 
quies., 
A specially elected lead soldier was 


solemnly endowed with the name and at- 
tributes of The Viking Eorl, Jehn Geste, 
laid upon a matchbox filled with explosives, 
a pyre of matches built round him on the 
deck of the ship (the ship drenched with 
paratlin), his horse laid at the head of his 
pyre, and a small (china) dog at his feet. 

All being ready, bared our heads, 
Michael, with raised hand, solemnly utter- 
ed the 
and dus 


we 


wtiful words, “dshes to ashes 
io dust, if God won't have you 

and applying a match to 
ved the longship (late Frencl 


i 
middle 


be: 
; 
i 


ine devu un 
, 


the pyre, she 
battleship) well out into the of 
the lily-pond 

Here it burned gloriously, the leaping 
flames consuming the mast and sail so that 
the charred wreckage went by the board, 
and we stood silent, envisaging the hor- 
rors of a burning ship at sea. 

As the vessel burned down to the water's 
th, 


edge, and then disappeared with hissings 
and smoking, Michael broke the ensuing 
silence with words that I was to remem- 
ber many years later in a very different 
place. (Apparently Digby remembered 
them too.) 

“Tha what I call a funeral!” said 


Michael. “Compare that with being stuck 
ten t down in the mud and clay of a 
beastly cemetery for worms to and 
wriggle about in you.... 
Cripes! I'd give something to have one 
like that when my turn comes. .. . Good 
idea! I'll write it down in my will, and 
none of you dirty little dogs will get any- 
unless you see it properly 


1e¢ 
eat 
to 


maggots 


thing from me, 

done.” 

iu,” said Digby. “I'll give 

a of } , | 

you one, old chap, whenever you like. 
“So will I you, Dig, if you die first,” 

replied Michael to his twin, and they sol- 

emnly shook hands upon it.... 


“Righto, Be 


My gratification for these honours was 
the greater in that nothing had been 
further from my thoughts than such pro- 
motion and reward. Frequently had I striv- 
en in the past to win one of the Band's 
recognised Orders of Merit—Faithful 
Hound, Good Egg, Siout Fella, or even 
Order of Michael (For Valour)—but had 
never hitherto won any decoration or 
recognition beyond some such cryptic re- 


mark from the Captain as, “We shall have 
to make John, Chaplain to the Band, if 
he does many more of these Good 
Deeds. .. .” 

ee 

That evening when we were variously 
employed in the schoolroom, old Burdon, 
the butler, came and told us that we could 
go into the drawing-room. 

Claudia and Isobel were there, the form. 
er talking in a very self-possessed and 
grown-up way to a jolly-looking foreign 
person, to whom we were presented. He 
turned out to be a French cavalry officer, 
and we were thrilled to discover that he 
was on leave from Morocco where he had 
been fighting. 

“Bags I we get him up to the school 
room tomorrow,” whispered Michael, as 
we gathered round a glass dome, like a 
clock-cover, inverted over a white velvet 
cushion on which lay the “Blue Water” 
sapphire. 

We looked at it in silence, and, to me 
it seemed to grow bigger and bigger until 
I felt as though I could plunge head first 
into it. 

Young as I was, I distinctly had the 
fecling that it would not be a good thing 
to stare too long at that wonderful con- 
centration of living colour. It scemed 
alive and, though inexpressible beautiful, 
a little sinster. 

“May we handle it, 
asked Claudia, and as 
Way. 

Aunt Patricia lifted off the glass cover 
and handed the jewel to the Frenchman, 
who quickly gave it to Claudia. 

“That has caused we know not what of 
strife and sorrow and bloodshed,” he said. 

“What a tale it could tell!” 

“Can you tell tales of strife and blood. 
shed. please?” asked Michael, and 
Claudia said, “Why of course! He leads 
charges of Arab cavalry like Under Two 
Ilags,” as though she had known him for 
years, we begged him to tell us about his 
fighting, and he ranked second only to 
“Blue Water” 


Aunt Patricia?” 
usual, she got her 


as 


the as a centre of attrac. 
tion. 

On the following afternoon, the Capitain 
deputed Claudia to get the Frenchman to 
tell us some tales 

“Decoy yon handsome stranger to our 
lair,” quote he. “I would wring his secrets 
from him.” 

Nothing loth, Claudia 
fascinations upon him after lunch, and 
brought him to our camp in the Bower, 
a clearing in the woods near the house. 

Here he sat on a log and absolutely 
thrilled us to the marrow of our bones 
by tales, most graphically and realistically 
told, of the Spahis, the French Forcign 
Legion, the Chasseurs d’Afrique, Zouaves, 
Turcos, and other romantically named re- 
giments. 

He told us of desert warfare, of Arab 
cruelties and chivalries, of hand-to-hand 
combats where swordsman met swords- 
man on horseback as in days of old, of 


exercised her 


brave deeds, of veiled Touaregs, veiled 
women, secret Moorish cities, oases, mir- 
ages, sand-storms, and the wonders of 
Africa. 


Then he showed us fencing-tricks and 
feats of swordsmanship, until, when he 
left us, after shaking our hands and kiss- 
ing Claudia, we were his, body and 
OO: 6% a 

“I'm going to join the French Foreign 
Legion when I leave Eton,” announced 
Michael suddenly. “Get a commission and 
then join his regiment.” 

“So am I,” said Digby, of course. 

“And I,” I agreed. 

August Brandon looked thoughtful. 

“Could I be a vivandiére and come too?” 
asked Isobel. 

“You shall all visit me in your officers’ 
uniforms” promised Claudia.’ “French 
officers always wear them in France. Very 
nice too.” * %- * 

Next day we went back to our prepara- 
tory school at Slough. 

o's 4 

The next time I saw the “Blue Water” 
was during the holidays before our last 
half at “ton. 

The occasion was the visit of General 


(Continued on page 16) 
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have Junior Project Boys and Girls ~ 

4 be Win Prizes Offered By 
American Agriculturist 


ee 


OMETIME ago Henry Morgenthau, 


% , 
> 
ously Jr., publisher of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
rdon, TURIST, Offered a number of prizes to the 
could boys and girls who had done the best 
Junior Project work in the different 3 


orme counties in New York State. These 


and prizes were $10 for first prize, $5 for sec- 
reign ond and $3 for third prize in each of sev- f 
a He eral classes. 
ficer, The rules for the contest required that : ; 





it_he j the boy and girl write a story about his i ‘ 

> had or her project which was to be accom- ; 3 ; 
panied by a financial report and a picture. oe : . - : 

hoole The club leader in each county was asked 7 : : oP Bae ; ; Sis 

l, as to select the best worker in each project] fiz : 2 ' : 

ke a in the county. The records were then sent| § : . 

elvet to AMeRIcAN AGricuLTurist and the best] [i , € : , — 

ater in the state were sclected. ; ad 2 é af . : 5 aaa ee 4 

-— The projects included gardening, potato e Coe oe © Be I - \ : 


growing, corn growing, farm mechanics, 


until pig and calf raising, poultry and forestry.| ; ; eee 
first There were three projects for the girl——| Hii ; 
Foods, Clothing and Room Furnishing. ad é 
the The response on the part of the boys and ee ¢ ; es 
hing ee ; Gooey 


girls was very enthusiastic and the re- 
con- : . } H 
ports submitted showed that the project 


med work really does train boys and girls 


iful : : ' ne Py Dares 
? to do things in a thorough and business- a* ; , a 
— like manner. ps : as es WE 4 
es ’ The awards were as follows, the first Gk Rates S eee 

e : ana bas 


prize consisting of $10.00, the second prize 
$5.00 and the third prize $3.00: 
































over 
nan, Garden 
Thomas Brown, Geneseo, Livingston 
t of Co., first prize, $10.00; Richard Van Ness, 
said. Watertown, Jefferson Co., second prize, 
$5.00; George Allen, Springfield Center, 
ood< Otsego Co., third prize, $3.00. 
as Potato 
eads LeGrande Fisher, Masonville, Delaware 
Two Co., first prize, $10.00; Edward Clement, 
for Dansville, Livingston Co., second prize, 
his $5.00; Clark Jewell, Schenevus, Otsego 
to Co., $3.00. 
race Farm ‘Mechanics 
= J Howard Wilkins mn, Carthage, Jefferson <r ) cael “fe _ MODEL 35 six-tube Owe Dial receiver, less wns 
tain Co., first prize, $10.00 ; Virgil Lowe, : ‘ tubes and batteries, but with battery cable attached, $70. Model H Radio Speaker, 
n to Otego, Otsego Co., second prize, $5.00. brown crystalline finish,g21, Model G,same as Model H, but in amber buff and sage green, $23 
our Pigs : 
rets _ Margaret Carey, Walton, Delaware Co., Hose Curistmas cits. What planning, Radio. Now anyone can get as good results as 
first —_ $10 oi — Downie, One- Sie what solicitude, what sacrifice they repre- a radio engineer—and get them instantly. You 
her onta, tsego 0., second prize, $5.00; So SS 1 : az ’ : : ss 
pe Clyde Loomis, Limerick, Jefferson Co. = sent! And, alas! How quickly they are forgot- don’thave to hunt for stations. Everything within 
third prize, $3.00 ten unless they fill more than a fleeting need. _rangecomes marching in as you turn the One Dial. 
wer, ~~ - . eqs . . . 
nog Calf But Radio is never forgotten. It brings hap- There are no auxiliary tuning devices with 
tely Maurice J. Howe, Jefferson Farm} piness not merely for one day, but for all the which you have to fiddle to hear the programs 
mcs School, Jefferson Co., $10.00, first prize; days to come. For Radio—the great modern clearly, This is gemuize One Dial control—swift, 
: ‘4 “rnes ogers Iainfie _ . ° ° 
Ernest Rogers, Plainfield, Otsego Co., source of entertainment and knowledge—meets certain, reliable. 
ves, a permanent desire. For a demonstration before Christmas, see the 
re- | Success Talks for Farm Boys | In choosing a gift that means so much, you _ nearest Atwater Kent dealer NOW. 
wil] want to be sure of rightness in every quality. , 
rab “ . . »” . ‘ BYERY SUNDAY EVENING:—The Atwater Kent Radio Hour 
Present Difficulties Cannot Last With Atwater Kent Radio you aré sure. Who- brings you the stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s finest 
and » as — ° a es ° program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, 
rds- times of difficulty and depression we ever receives it will be grateful—and the gratitude through: 
of are in special need of sturdy and for- will last. wear...New York wsat...Cincinnati wrt... Philadelphia 
} ward-looking men and women. The boys wjar...Providence wram...Cleoeland weak... Pittsburgh 
led a ad ayer: 5 a aul ° WOH. ccces Boston wtac....Worcester WGR...... Buffalo 
ir and girls of today will be the leaders of Now only One Dial to turn! wre...Washington won......Chicago woc....Davenport 
— tomorrow. To these boys and girls on the : : ~<a e St. Louis wocoMpls.-St.Paul wwj....... Deirois 
ot farms I send greet- What the self-starter did for the automobile, 
. ~~ ce ae . , . ° ° : Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radie 
ings. It is yours to Atwater Kent Ons Dial operation 1s doing for Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 
and overcome. The out- 
_he look is good, a ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY : 4. Atwater Kent, Pres. : 4769 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
a present difficulties 
and cannot last. 
You need good 
: preparation in edu- The quality of sotto seneptien 
ign cation; learn to be] _ depeniganmuchon he peak 
iced persistent, to stick to work together. One must be ae 
and it; try to find satis- good as the other. Be sure 
Semtins . he ours isan Atwater Kent Radio 
: faction beyond the Species. It is the standard of Model 30, six-tube One Dial re- Model 32, seven-tube Ona Dial re- 
D LHB a money profit—in the fone, everywhere. Model L ceiver. Less tubes and batteries, but eciver. Lees tubes and batteries, but 
» i. : AILEY love of plants and iMastrated; price $16.00. with battery cable, $85.00 with battery cable, $140.00 
animals, appreciation of the landscape, the 
on treedom an dindependence of r li 7 . - cs ‘ . 
02?” ye veges a ve a peo bd pom = second prize, $5.00; Wendall Wicks, Ox- Foods Project first prize, $10.00; Elsa Krusa, Redwood, 
tributing to the world’s needs by growing >°W» Jefferson Co., third prize, $3.00. Dorothy Crowe, Bloomville, Delaware J¢fferson Co., second prize, $5.00. 
oad pea! ony and fibers and other supplies, Poultry County, first prize, $10.00; Marion 
an you 2 pi , es, W ” offers . . : 
nch : d that you are keeping the earth fit and Horman White, Rodman, Jefferson Co., Randles W atertown, Jefferson Co., sec The venth of tales tase ter ee 
lente ertile for those who are to come after . - Ch : 41. ond prize, $5.00; Gladys Crowe, Bloom- rs ’ . 
— , ; first prize, $10.00; Clifton Budine, Wal- |; tare > : : greater intellect, more wealth and com- 
you. —L. H. BAILEY. Del Cc at ot . ville, Delaware Co., third prize, $3.00. , 
2 : . tom, Detaware CO, Second prize, $5.00; forts of life than the youth of any other 
ta jorn in Michigan nearly 70 years ago Howard Reed, Ossian, Livingston Co., Clothing age; therefore, greater power of self-ex 
and a national figure since he went to third prize, $3.00. . . o : . 
Cornell in 1888, Dr. Liberty H. Bailey is Iva McLaughlin, Evans Mills, Jefferson pression, and by these same tokens, they 
” one of the most distinguished pels x ~ fe Corn Co., first prize, $10.00; Jean Forbes, Andes, have greater power of self-destruction. If 
wit leaders America has produced. Probably Clarence Henderson, Edmeston, Otsego a ag County, — prize, $5.00; backed by Scout training, we have a sure 
a no other American has written so many ©. first prize, $10.00. ae th, Geet ae ae Springs, Ot- guarantee for the future. If heart and 
- farm books or received higher agricultural Forestry 8 gree, Wee. hand is neglected, we get a harvest of 
. onors. Room Furnishin afters, thugs and murders.—O. H. Ben- 
(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. Hubert Thom son, Adams, Jefferson nN & gr » gs — _ 
Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe) Co., first prize, $10.00. Ester Brandt, Delhi, Delaware Co., son. 











y enamel paint would n 





a supply of cleaner on t 



























broad working shelf equipped with hinges will suffice until the general Friday clean- 


so that it may be closed when desired; 
und in the lower part a drawer for utensils, 
such as knives, forks, spoons, egg beater, 
and the like; also a pan cupboard and bins 
for storing flour, sugar, bread and cake. 
Wire screening will solve the mouse prob- 
lem in cupboards 

Under the sink is an ideal hiding place 
for a stool with step-ladder attachment ; 


‘ a covered foot lift garbage pail. The 
dish towels will have both light and air 
if placed on a glass rod on the utensil 
cupboard, toward the sink Individual 
hand towels may be hung on cup hooks 


below the mirror by the outside door. 

On an inside wall, apart from the other 

initure for comfort, is a cabinet, good 
range, with three accecs- 
sible sides so that it is easy 

ani ———— to keep clean The oven 
| heat indicator and warm 





| ing closet are its redeem- 

ing features. With the in- 

Pins stalling of a hot water 
front in the range, and a 

c tank, the reservoir may be 
— detached Phree-In-One 
oil keeps the range bright 

Ther ! a space at the 


right of the range for a 
eat fuel box, and this would 
not be » undesirable 11 


Tomer 
I supplic l ith a cover and 


hinges and painted grey 





Distances between The clothesbars are on 
Working Centers 
and Storege 


the wall over the fucl box 


7 fect and can be raised or low 
Be ee? eet cored. You will observ 
feet that they are in a direct 

foot 


line with the door to in- 








4 : sure airing nicely, but the 

‘ fect” vould be nearer the iror 

« board and also have 
“l ir bv the kitchen 
d 1 the backroon 
Dir pposite the rat i well 
| rigerator An outside entrar 
Ww tld ! | re d sifa i d 
ll the d r« ld l le ! pen to 
1 cool Ice pans are a mena 
1 shou he disp d wit! An ont 
could i be made Wi! seems 
I priate ¢ | ! 1 riecrate 
de and out \ 
lendar € th r 4 
t a 1 th 

t tl d 1 l 
t 1 d 
n top tabk li i 

py d with Writ 
could easily be m I 
aly il r m hi 
l Pher ’ 
ite enameled 
) ‘ th sift 4 
! it if painted 
vould be mor 
i larmct 
\y ¢ yar 
t necessary with t 
er 
, np clea 
i | sect 
, losers 
tended ‘ 
} 
, il } 
laundry and store room lortun- 
it backroom adjoins my kitchen and 
room for an electric wash- 
laundry tubs, a _ clothes 
t casto ind an ironing board 
\ in ¢ tove f very warm weather 
| pantry may be nverted into a 
ie room for cleaning equipment and 
I ling from the backroom 
l the coal and wood ?s 
d Shel ire built in the cellar 
( ned fruits and \ etables. 

Full length screens in the windows and 
1 prevent the dreaded flies from 
in nts will not visit the cup- 
there are no crumbs to call them 


lust! mop used each day, it 








k Broom 
I 





unl was now writing a second vol- 


; | 





He Kit 


Uncut Emerald was not, as had 
posed, a lump of glass set in cheap and 
crude Oriental 
brought to this country after the Mutiny 
ordinary example of medizval In- 


May I add that “Cleanliness is next 


Below is a list of equipment for my im- 
pioved kitchen: 


teakettle Ladd egg beater 


Grater 

F nl ch »pper 
frying Chopping knife 

Pancake griddle 
frying Pancake turner 

Lemon squeezer 

Potato masher 

Can opener 


1 
Cork screw 


ler Pastry brush 
-quart milk pail 
Tray 

plat Scissors 
Ice pick 
Nnife sharpener 
Funnel 


Flour scoop 

Sugar scoop 

Biscuit cutter 

Large salt shaker 
Large pepper shaker 
6 glass containers 
Vegetable brush 
Sink brush 

Stove brush 


Match box 
Dish pan 
Dish drainer 

> hand towels 


6 lish cloths 
dust cloths 


STORAGE 





mg handled dust pan 
Dustless mop 
Mop 
Mop pail with wring 


attached 
MRS. CLINTON DAVIS, 
New Hartford, N. Y 


**Beau Geste’”’ 
ntinued from page 14) 


Malcolmson, an authority on 


at the time, Keeper of the 


at the Tower of London, 
ink, something to do with 
Museum. He had written a 
wry of the well-known jewels 
world, under the title of Famous 


ith less-known stones of 


en to ask if he might in- 


unt of the “Blue Water 


General was a very interesting 
1 at dinner that night he told us 


is the Timour Ruby, the 














to cup- 


n 


oteveceeses 54 feet 


Diamond, and the Stuart Sapphire 


e's crown), until the 


conversation at times became a monologue, 
which I personally, greatly enjoyed. 


his telling us that it was 


discovered that the Nadirshah 


been sup- 


gold-work It had been 


dian guild setting and was shown as such 
- tha E ehihhition « I = vet 1 P ] e Sir 
at the EXxhibition at the Crysta alac Sir 
Malcolmson had examined it and 
the “scratches” on it were 
actually the names of the Moghul Em- 
perors who had owned it and had worn 


This had established, 
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how Another Old Kitchen Will Be Made Convenient 


The Third Prize Winning Letter of the Kitchen Improvement Contest 


once and for all, the fact the it is one 
of the world’s greatest historic gems, was 
formerly in the Peacock Throne at Delhi, 
and literally priceless in value. I think 
he added that it was now in the Regalia 
at the Tower of London. 

I wondered whether the “Blue Water” 
and the “Nadirshah Emerald” had ever 
met in India, and whether the blue stone 
had seen as much of human misery and 
villainy as the great green one. .Quite 
possibly, the sapphire had faced the em- 
erald, the one in the turban of Shivaji, 
the Maratha soldier of fortune, and the 
other in that of Akhbar, the Moghul 
Emperor. 

I remember that Augustus distinguished 
himself that evening. 

“T wonder how much you'd give Aunt 
for the ‘Blue Water,’” he remarked to 
Sir Basil 

“T am not a dealer,” replied that gentle- 
man. 

And when Claudia asked Aunt Patricia 
if she were going to show Sir Basil the 
Priests’ Hole and the hiding-place of the 
safe in which the sapphire reposed, the 
interesting youth observed: 

“Better not, Aunt. He might come back 
—the sapphire 





and pinch it one dark 
I mean, not the Hole.” 

Ignoring him, Aunt Patricia said that 
she would take Sir Basil and the other 
guest, a man named Lawrence, a Nigerian 
official who was an old friend, and show 
them the Priests’ Hole. 

The conversation then turned upon the 
marvellous history of the Hope Diamond, 
and the ineredible but true tale of the 
misfortune which ariably befell its pos 
sessor; upon Priests’ Holes and the vary- 
m which led 


place had 





e of religious persecu 
" 


ing ti 
to the fact that the same n 
sheltered Roman Catholic priests and 
Protestant pasiors in turn; and upon the 





day when Elizabethan troopers, search- 
ing for Father Campion, did damage to 
our floors, pictures, panelling, and doors 
(trace of which are still discernible), 
without discovering the wonderfully-con- 
trived Priests’ Hole at all 

It was near the end of this very ine 
teresting dinner that our beloved and rev- 
erend old friend, the Chaplain, made it 
more memorable than it otherwise would 
have been 

He had sat throughout dinner behaving 
beautifully, talking beautifully, and look- 
ing beautiful (with his ivory face and 
silver hair, which made him look twenty 
years older than he was), and then, just 
as Burdon put the decanters in front of 
him, he suddenly did what he had never 
done before—“broke out” in Aunt Pate 
icia’s presence. We had often known him 
to be queer, and it was an open secret in 
the house that he was to be humoured 
when queer (but if open, it was still a 
secret nevertheless), though he was always 
perfectly normal in Aunt Patricia’s pre- 
sence. 

And now it happened! 

“Burdon,” said he, in the quiet voice 
in which one speaks “aside” to a servant, 
“could you get me a very beautiful white 
rabbit with large pink eyes, and, if possigle, 
a nice pink ribbon round its neck? <A 
mauve would do. * * * But on no ac- 
count pate blue ribbon, Burdon.” 

It was a bad break and we all did our 
best to cover it up by talking fast—but 
Burdon and Michael were splendid 

“Certainly, your reverence,” said Burton 
without turning a hair, and marched 
straight to the screen by the service-door, 
as one expecting to find a white rabbit 
on the table behind it. 

“That's a novel idea, sir” said Michael. 
“I suppose it’s a modern equivalent of the 
roast peacock brought to. table in its feath- 
ers, looking as though it were alive? 
Great idea * * *” 

“Yes,” Digby took him up. “Boar's 
head, with glass eyes and all that. Never 
heard of a rabbit served in its jacket 
though, I think. Good idea anyhow.” 


(Continued on opposite page) 
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Holiday Goodies 


Found in the A. A. Testing Kitchen to be Very Toothsome 


HRISTMAS © simply wouldn't — be 


Christmas without some extra nice 
cakes and candies. Here are recipes that 
some of our contributors sent in. They 


have been tested in the A. A. Testing 
Kitchen and were judged worthy of pass- 
jng on to our readers who are looking for 
something especially good right now. Next 
issue wil have another collection 
candy suitable for 


week's 
of cake and 
holiday use. 


recipes 


Fruit Cake 


3 cups brown sugar 1 pound walnuts 

2 cups butter '5 pound figs 

6 eggs beaten scpar- '2 pound citron 
ately '> pound dates 

4 pound raisins > cup motasses 

4 pounds currants ‘5 cup sour milk 
Cream butter and sugar then add I 

tablespoon cinnamon, I teaspoon cloves 


and allspice. Then add molasses and sour 
milk. Stir well and add beaten egg yolks, 
I wine glass of cider or fruit juice. Add 
four cupfuls of flour sifted. Then add 
soda and stir in to- 
with two tablespoonfuls 

Lastly add the beaten whites 
Bake in two pans buttered paper. 


one teaspoonful of 
gether heaping 
of flour. 


ot cgees. 
+ 
t 


Let it stay in the pans till cool, put in 
air tight jars —E. B. S. 
Refore Christmas and tts busy moments arrive, 


fruit cake can be made and set away to ripen. 
The above vecipe is a very delici ene as the 
test in our Testing Kitchen has prover. 





+ * * 


Fruit Cake 

Cream together one cupful butter and 
two cupfuls sugar; any preferred iat may 
be substituted for butter. Add one cup- 
ful sour cream and three well beaten eggs, 
or the yolks of five, one teaspoonful soda, 
one teaspoonful each of cinnamon, cloves 
and allspice, two cupfuls chopped raisins, 
one half cupful chopped citron and flour 
to make a rather stiff dough. (About 2% 
cups, depending somewhat on the thickness 
of cream). Bake in moderate oven.— 
L. M. FT. 

Here is @ good aie which is not too 
expensive for anyone, In fact, if children are apt 
to partake of the Christmas dainties tt ts well to 
avoid one of the over-rich fruit cakes and this 
> to answer that requirement. 











* * * 


Cranberry Snow 

hip white of an egg very stiff and dry 
and add alternately, 3 tablespoons sugar 
and a cup of cranberry sauce. Continue 
whipping until it seems to have increased 
to about a pint as it swells a great deal. 
Finely chopped nuts add greatly to this 
delicious dessert, and whipped cream may 
be added or not as desired.—R. S. 


2+ 
\4 







Hiere is a vather novel way of using the al- 
ways delightful cranberry. If you h a very 


sweet teoth, however, you will probably like to 
tnerease the amount of sugar to five tablespoons 
i? ad of the three called for. The egg white has 
of diluting the 

* * © 


the ff cranberry. 


Mammy’s Peanut Candy 
1 cup peanut meats 
Butter size of egg 
Cook all together about 20 minutes. 
Beat until creamy. Pour on_ buttered 
plate and block jnto squares when cold.— 
a 
Roasted peanuts give a fine flavor to 
dy. Since the A .A. always uses level measure- 
’ should be translated 


2 cups brown sugar 
1 cup water 


this can- 


ments “the size of an egg 
tnto four level tablespoons. 
* * * 


est Every Peanut Butter Candy 


'5 cup peanut butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


34 cup white sugar 
74 Cup milk 

Cook sugar, peanut butter and milk to- 
gether till it forms a soft ball when 
dropped into cold water. Then add 
vanilla, remove from stove and beat until 
Creamy. Pour into buttered tins and block 
when cold.—R. S. 


For candies the A. A. advocatcs using some- 
thing to offset sugar in too concentrated a form. 
However, you will probably prefer to have @s 
much as one cup of white sugar in this recipe, 


s ¢ * 


Maple Fudge 
To two cupfuls grated maple sugar, 
add one cupful thin cream and boil until 
it forms a soft ball in water. Remove 
from fire and add one cupful butternut or 


English walnut meats, broken in small 
pieces. Stir until creamy, pour in but- 
tered pans and cut in diamond shape as 
soon as cool. Brown sugar with maple 
flavoring may be substituted for the maple 
sugar.—L. M. T. 

, 


A delicious flavor of honest-to-goodness maple 
sugar docs not compare with anything else in 
cookery. For that reason those who are cherish- 
ing a smail store of maple sugar can have a treat 
ali their own with this fudge. 


* + * 
Heavenly Hash 
To one cupiul English walnut 
chopped fine add one cupful seeded raisins, 
chopped, one cupful chopped dates, and 


meats, 





The Season’s Dresses 





Pattern 2279 isa 
very popular destan 
for airls of 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. It 
opens all the way 
doven the front m 
ing it easy to handle 
in pressing or laun- 1 
dering T 


. } 
The collar 


! | 
Ti worn open fy 
or closed with a A 
bright tic; a belt yy 


may be worn or not, . | 
as su:t the wearer, | 
This gatiern ts well | 
suited for flannel 1! 


and other winter = + 

matcrials or for cot- ie L 
te broadcloth and ) \ 
of = simile wetaht. 4 \ | 


ir 
Pattern price 13c. 


a 
= 


i a 
hes 


f) 
of) 
eal, 










_ 
a a 


— 





Pattern 2927 és 
one of the newest 
stvles with its sur- 
Piice front, remov- 
able vesiee, bloused 
bodice and side plaits 
in the skirt. It ts 
well suited for cloth 
or for the heavier 
silk materials. The 
pattern cuts im sizes 
16 and 18 vears, 36, 
38, 40. 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. 
The 36-inch size re- 
quires 3°% vards of 
40-inch material with 
3g ward of 27-inch 
material contrasting. 
Price 13c. 








Pattern 2922 isa 
very attractive siyle 
for the smart ma- 
tronly figure. The 
inverted shoulder 
tucks deep V_ at 
front, and gathered 
side sections give 
good lines for full 
figures as well as 
the necded fullness. 
The pattern comes 
in sizes 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust meas- 
ure. The 36 inch 
size requircs 3% 
yards of 40 inch ma- 
terial with S& yards 
of 32 inch material © 
contrasting. Price 
13c. 





TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose with 
correct remittance in stamps or coin 
(although coin is sent at own risk). 
Add 12c for one of our Winter Fash- 
ion Books and send to Pattern De- 
partment, American Agricultvurist, 
461-4th Avenue, New York City. 











one cupful puffed rice. Press the mix- 
ture firmly into a tin box that has been 
lined with waxed paper, put a weight on 
it and let stand for twelve hours. Cut 
in inch squares and if to be kept, wrap 


in otled paper.—L, M. T. 
Here again is a choice fruit mixture which 
vou weill tnd betier for the little folks and those 
* * * 


Fruit Caramel 

Mcisten two cupfuls brown stear with 
a litle vinegar or lemon juice, add a 
heapened teaspoonful of butter and cook 
until it makes a firm ball when dropped 
in cold water. Add one half cupiul each 
of chopped dates, raisins, figs, citron and 
candied orange peel. Remove from fire, 
beat well and roll into a sheet about an 
inch thick. As it cools cut in inch squares 
and when cold wrap in parrafin paper un- 
less to be caten within twenty-four hours. 
—L. M. T. 

This is a very delicious fruit candy which bears 
out our statement that we belicve a mixture of 
some fruit and some nuts is more healthful 


! ’ than too much sgar. 


whole 
cvell as more 


Qs We ‘tasty 


* * * 
Hazelnut Toffee 
Melt one half cupful butter in a sauce 
pan, add one cupful molasses, one cupful 
brown sugar and one tablespoon vinegar. 
Boil until it cracks brittle when dropped 














Luncheon Set No. E 1532 gives a lovely 
touch of color to the luncheon or tea tabie 
with its clusters of daisies worked in 
shades of orange, yellow and biack. It is 
stamped on linen finished Indian Head 
which will launder well. Set of cloth and 
four napkins, 90c. Give number when 
ordering. 








in cold water. Stir in one teaspoonful 
vanilla and one-half cupful chopped hazel 
nut meats. Pour in buttered pan and cut 
in squares when cold—L. M. T. 

If your tecth will stand it this nut tofce ts 
delicious. 

*‘Beau Geste”’ 
(Continued from opposite page) 


The Chaplain smiled 
Augustus Brandon giggled. 

I hastened to join in, and Isobel began 
to question the Chaplain as to the progress 
of his book on Old Glass, a book which 
he had been writing for years, the sub- 
ject being his pet hobby, 

I wondered wheather my aunt, at the 
head of the table, had noticed anything. 
Glancing at her, I saw that she looked ten 
years older than she had done before it 
happened. 

As I held the door open, when the 
ladies retired after dinner, she whispered 
to me in passing, “Tell Michael to look 
after the Chaplain this evening. He has 
been sufferng from insomnia and is not 
himself.” 

Sut later, in the drawing-room, when 
the “Blue Water” was smiling, beguiling, 
and alluring from its white velvet cushion 
beneath the glass dome, and we _ stood 
round the table on which it lay, the Chap- 
lain certainly was himself, and possible, 
even more learned and interesting on the 
subject of gems than the great Sir Basil. 


vacantly, and 


I was very thankful indeed, for my 
heart ached for Aunt Patricia as she 
watched him; watched him just as a 


mother would watch an on only child of 
doubtful sanity, balanced between her hope 
and her fear, her passionate denial of its 
idiocy, her passionate joy in signs of its 
normality. 


(To Be Continued) 
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guickl 
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Fels-Naptha gives you 
the extra help of un- 
usually good soap and 
plenty of dirt-loosen- 
ing naptha, working 
together. Extra help, 
you’d hardly expect 
of any other soap. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR. 


Colds 


Millions end them at once 


There is a way to stop a cold, 
check the fever, open the bowels 
and tone the system—all at once. 
Results come in 24 hours. The 
way is so efficient that we paid 
$1,000,000 for it. It is so well-prove 
ed that millions now employ it. 
That way is HILL’S—the periect 
remedy for colds. Get it now. Take 
it tonight and the cold will end toe 
morrow. Don't trust a lesser help 

Be Sure It’s Price 30¢ 
CASCARA &% QUININE 


Get Red Bor “2g i439" with Portrait 
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DRESSES $s, 
3 FOR ONLY "aan 


J\\SEND NO MONEY 


Simply state sizes and _ colors 
Awanted and the postman will 
bring to your door three beau- 
tiful dresses. When the dresses 
arrive deposit $2.98 with the post- 


4 man, Remember, you will receive 
‘i three dresses, no two alike. The 
‘ dresses are made from the latest 


style fabrics, suitings, heavy linens 
and crepes. If it is not the greatest 
bargain you ever had, your money 
promptly refunded. Sizes 34 to 52, 
Colors green, brown, orange and rose, 


SKYLIN MILLS 


104 Hanover St., Dept. D-2 
Boston, Mass. 





H 65-Page Catalog and directions 15e, 
Basketry Materials oma” raffia, wooden bases, chair 
cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
rush, pine needles, books, tools. dyes. Lowis Stoughton Drake, 
Ine., 22 Everett St., Allston Station, Beston 34, Mass. 


Mock Trial 


for 
Grange Programs 








This man was accused of causing | 
his wife’s death through failure to 
buy her labor saving machinery. 
Send to us for the outline and have xX 
a mock trial in your Grange. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461-4th Ave., New York City 
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mention the American Agriculturist 














Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are 





The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
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HONEY 
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WOMEN’S WANTS 





FINE QUALITY BUCKWHEAT Honey, 60 
Ib. can $5.50; Amber $6.00 here; 10 Ibs. $1.75, 
5 Ibs. $1.00. Clover 10 ths. $2.00, 5 Ibs. $1.15 
delivered 3rd zone EDWARD REDDOUT, 


Cooperstown, New York. 





60-lb. CAN CLOVER HONEY Ile pound un- 





delivered. Buckwheat 9c. 5-lb. pail postpaid, 3rd 
zone $1. Be and $1.00. Sample 10c. NELSON 
STEVEN iS, Venice Center, N. Y. 
5 LBS. CLOVER $1.10, 10 $2.00. +e 
$1.90, $1.75 Postpaid three zones. 60 Ibs. here 
Buckwheat $5.50, Clover HENRY 


Blend $6.50. 
Y. 


WILLIAMS, Romulus, N. 





CLAFONY QUALITY CLOVER Blend (Part 
Buckwheat) Honey, unprepaid—60-lbs., $6.50; 
120-Ibs. $12.00. CLARENCE FOOTE, Delanson 
New York 


MEN! WOMEN! EARN $1 AN HOUR AT 
HOME, Weaving Colonial Rugs, genuine fluff 
rugs, fancy fabrics, from new and other ma- 
terials. Home weavers always busy. You learn 
in 30 minutes. We guarantee it. Looms now at 
reduced prices. Liberal Pay-As-You-Weave 
terms. Solve UR more-money problem by 
writing for FREE Loom Book today. UNION 
oe WORKS, 1332 Factory St, Boonville, 








SPECIAL 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY of New 
York desires to place bright, attractive children 
in free family lly These children range 
in age from babies to fifteen years and are of 





both sexes. If interested, communicate with 
MISS C. B. COMSTOCK, agent, 21 Collier St., 
Hornell, N. Y. 

















HORSES 
FOR SAL® AT A BARGAIN, Seven year old 
Prize winning Registered Percheron Stallion, 
Sure breeder, Excellent disposition, Broke single 
ind double, Weight 1765, Sound. ALFADALE 
FARM, Athens, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





OAT STRAW and all kinds hay, Clover mixed 
especially. Get delivered prices, Carloads. JAMES 
E. DANTE, Jr., East Worcester, es 





TAXIDERMIST WORK. Deer head $9 to $11. 


Ladies’ Furs $8 to $10. Other work reasonable. 
Mounted specimens for sale. 20 years experi- 
ence. D. H. SWINBURN, Littleton, N. H. 





Also white Chin 1€S 


STOW’S PATENT STOVE 
range. easily applied. 
der. Castings turnished. 
STOW, New Haven, Ct. 


BRICK, Fit any 
Price, One dollar with or- 
Agents wanted. S. J. 




















POULTRY SUPPLIES 











DOGS AND PET STOCK 





LoL Is OLOnSEY. 
Ny 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 














FARMS FOR SALE 


CASH PAID tor Dairymen’s League Certih 
cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN. 
TON Dimock, Pa. 





DOLLARS PAID for old Postage Stamps on 














envelopes used before 1875 also Civil War pa- 
ag envelopes JOHN GLAZE, Brightwood, 
PY iss 
_ OLD BAGS WANTED. We pay Se each for 
feeds, middling and bran bags And good Prices 
for other bags. OWASCO BAG CO., Cleveland 
St., Rochester, N. ¥ 
BRASS SPARK PLUG, Indestructible insula- 
tor, nickel clectrodes, tested 30,000 volts, guar- 
unteed years. $1.25 each Del, all sizes. Agents 
unted. E. L. PURDY, Stormville, N. Y 
EXTENSION LADDERS—34 to 40 -ft., 27c 
ft. Freight paid. A. T.. FERRIS, Interlaken, 
N. Y 
_FOR_ SALE 5 Tor clover mixed hay 
GRANT MOYER, ” Fort Phin, N fe 























PRINTING—STATIONERY, ETC. 





00 LET rE R RSHEI rs, 200 ENVELOPES, 






































ELP WANTED 





























ES—FURS—SHIPPERS 

















high er » perior wor ip, printed witk 
iny name and. ‘dd ss, | $1.50. Greatest 
val \ ffered. Samples free. PRINTER 
HOWIE, "Sedhestaih, Vt 

250 GOOD Business Eny eS printed post 
paid $1.00 Samples free. w ALTER. G. COL- 
LINS, Cohocton, ‘ 

ETERYTHING PRINTED! Samples free 
FRANKLINPRESS, B-28, Milford, New Hamp 
shire 

SHEEP 

REGISTERED OXFORD RAMS, can spare 

2 few ewes, also a few choice white collies of 
iable breeding, the kind that work with 
ep H. S. TILBURY, Owego, Tioga 

N. Y. 

FOR SALI 10 Registered Hampshire ewes. 
BERT A. EGAN, Ovid, N. Y. 

SWINE 

RE GISTE RED QO. I. C’s. “The hog that sat- 

s Pigs, Bred Sows, herd sire Best blood 









































lines. Fair prices. GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mal- 
lory, N f 
FOR SALE—C HOIC E BRED Duroc Jersey 
Pigs Ten weeks ol gistered and Transfer- 
red, Ten Di ollars e be SOU ARE DEAL FARM, 
Route N , West Winseld, N. Y 
TOBACCO 
TOB: AC CO: Smoking or Chew- 


HOME =, N- 
$ $ ) 











ing s $2.25. Send no money. Pay 
ister on arrival Pipe free for ten names 
tobace UNITE D FARMERS OF 
KE NTU ( KY. *aducah, Kentucky. 
JARANTI =D TOBACCO; Chewing of 
. king 5 25: ten $2.00; cigars $2.00 for 
5 ., pipe Sree . pay when receive 1 FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION, Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 








WOMEN’S WANTS 





PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package. bright new calicoes and percales. 
Your monev’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY Meriden Conn 














BARREL LOTS Slichtly Damaged Crockery, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, ete. 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 





The Outlook For Beans 
(Continued from page 11) 


more cows and seeding down ficlds to 
alfalfa. Others would change to potatoes 
but this requires outlay and cash for ma- 
chinery and equipment. Some good bean 
land too stony for potatoes, result some 
will again take chance on beans next 
spring hoping it will be a lucky season. 
This is a gamble that beats Monte Carlo. 


Crops Small in Livingston 


Arthur Johnson, farmer, Caledonia, Liv- 
ingston County, N. Y. This year’s crop 
will not approach last year’s due to smaller 
acreage and unfavorable weather. Red 
kidneys blighted. Peas will be must 
plentiful in this section. Dealers offering 
$4.50 but 1926 crop not yet threshed. 
Personally think beans this year will pick 
less than last year. 

J. E. Cullings, farmer, Linwood, Liv- 
ingston County, N. Y. Crop hardly up to 
last year due to smaller acreage and wet 
weather. Small white suffered from ex- 
cess moisture, kidneys from blight. Small 


white peas and medium most plentiful, 
very little doing on prices as none have 
been threshed as yet. Dealers in some 


places are offering $4.50 for peas and $7.50 
for red kidneys. Indications are that 
fewer beans will be planted in these parts 
another year. Two had years have made 
growers shy about third crop with no price 
inducements. Last year many fine crops 
never left the field and others threshed 
were used for feed. 

’ B. Raymond, manager, Yates County 
Farm Bureau, Penn Yan, N. Y. Crop 
just about the same as last year but bad 
weather a big factor. White kidneys and 
Yellow Eyes will be most plentiful. Red 
kidneys suffered as well as contract acre- 
age for seeding. Not much activity by 
buyers as yet, fully half still unthreshed. 
Some red kidney fields good, many just 
worth harvesting. Some will not be 
touched. Bad weather and late maturity 
will cause heavy pick. 


New York Prices on November 27 


On November 29 the New York market 


was very quict showing very little life 
to the demand and all varieties of beans 
were just about steady. Prices in New 
York City were as follows: $6.50 to $7; 
peas $5.50 to $6.25; red kidneys $8.25 to 
$9. Not enough business being done in 
white kidneys to warrant quotations. 

The New York Packer of November 27 
carries the following news item from 


Grand Rapids, Michigan: 


Holding of Beans for Drying Has 
Helped Michigan Bean Situation 


In discouraging farmers in threshing 
their moist beans during October, Michi- 
gan bean jobbers and elevator men ren- 
dered a service of inestimable value to the 
growers this season. They saved the 
market. from a disastrous setback 


Realizing what would happen should the 
country elevators and trade channels _be- 
come plugged with wet beans, the jobbers 
and clevator men appealed to the growers 
to leave their moist beans in the pods to 
dry out in the mows. This advice was fol- 
lowed and instead of prices breaking with 
a bang in October, they gradually advanced 
under light supplies of drv beans. 

Fewer beans were threshed in Michigan 
last month than in any October in the past 
decade. By leaving the beans in the pods, 
they now are coming from the threshing 
machines in better condition than would 
have been possible a month ago. 

Elevators and jobbers object to handling 
wet beans as they require so much condi- 
tioning before movement. They also point 
out that dust and dirt tends to adhere to 
moist beans, injuring their ye “and 
demoralizing the markets on both wet ana 
dry beans. 

The jobbing market on white pea be ans 
this week was in a range of $5.50@5.75 per 
ewt. with some jobbers with good dry and 
bright stock asking around $6. The red 
kidney bean situation was weak 
sult of a rather large crop. Dark 
were jobbing around $6.50@7 per cwt. and 
licht reds, which were in shorter supply, 
were commanding a premium of $1 above 





for Particulars. 
E. SWASEY & COMPANY, PORTLAND, ME. 








dark varieties. 
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Bureau 


Mail Boxes Cannot Be Tamperea With 


My brother of fifteen and two other boys 
on Hallow-een took two mail boxes down, 
pulled up the posts, one box and post they 
put in a tree on the man’s place, the other 
they carried and put it in the ditch. The 
man finding out that my brother was one 
of the boys that did it, came here and in 
no nice language gave him two heurs to 
put it back or he would bave him arrested, 
saying that it was Uncle Sam's property 
and that the U. S. Mail would carry it on 
if he reported him. | took my brother to 
his place and we got one of the boys that 
was with him and they put it back. Now 
to me this seems a harmiess trick that 
anyone would do on Hallow-een, but wouid 
like to be sure in case that he sgould make 
trouble. 


HERE is a little story about a boy 

who was always jumping at conclu- 
sions and then one day he jumped at a 
mule’s conclusion. In one way it does 
seem that your brother was just having 
some Hallow-cen fun, but as a matter of 
fact, it was a wilful attack upon a United 
States mail box and the Federal Criminal 
Code makes this offense the occasion for 


and wife jointly and to the survivor of 
you. Get some good friend of yours to 
act as a dummy, make out a bill of sale 
to him of your personalty and then take 
title back to ‘(Your name) and (wife's 
name) jointly, and to the survivor of 
them.’ If you do this the survivor will 
hold all the personalty on the death of 
the other and you will have sidetracked 
the necessity for a will and payment of 
inheritance taxes. Have a reliable lawyer 
draw up the proper papers.” 





Establishing a ‘‘Line’’ 


This is concerning boundary lines. My 
property located in New Jersey is adjoining 
in the rear by a piece of wood land that 
has been in one family for several genera- 
tions. Now surveys having been made on 
the opposite side of the road shows me 
that | lose five feet of frontage On the road 
and gain 6 feet of woodiand at the rear 


Low Prices 
New Improvements [in? Suatan- 
on World Standard surable, eco- J 
WITTE ENGINES 2222s" 


WITTE Engines are sold the world over 


(19) 479 


’ ITwant to Give YOU 


’ this new 


ENGINE 


i lole] Gaa.ea4 





trouble. Life 


Now the WITTE ENGINE, 1% to 30 H. P., 
150,000 in daily world wide use, has many new im- 
provements and refinements, and owin 
production, I am announcing new Lower 
extra long terms, no interest. 
more than rated 
of fuel. Throttling Governor controls pow- 
er for various loads and enables the use of 
cheap distillate. Has Valve-in-Head motor. 
Wico magneto. Semi-Steel construction. 
Has fewer parts. Free from usual engine 

















to mass 

es, new 
he WITTE develops 
wer from almost any kind 





$1000 fine or 
No doubt he meani 
no slur on the gov 
ernment. Very 
likely he would 
gladly shoulder a 
musket for the 
Stars and Stripes, 
but that wouldn't 
help him much un- 
less the judge 
were a friend of 
his. The result 
might be disas- 
trous—it was with 
the mule. 


Cannot Com- 

pel Fencing 
of ‘‘Com- 
mons’’ 


1 would like some 
Information regard- 
ing a line fence dis- 
pute between two 
farmers. The one 
wishes to pasture 
some tand of his 
ind his ncighbor re- 
fuses to fix his half 
of the tine fence, 
saying he is not 
obliged to do so. 
This fence runs 
through a wood lot 
and he ciaims it is 
a2 commons and the 


three years imprisonment. 


of my tot. Now the owner of this wood- 





‘*Without Quibbling”’ 
November 10, 1926 
Dear Sir: 
“Check for J. Robert Juengst, my son, 
who was killed in an accident on Sep- 
tember 28th, was received. I wish to 
thank you and your salesman, Mr. Ever- 
ett I. Studley, for the quick and efficient 
manner in settling my claim. In this 
connection I would say that I fully ap- 
preciate the fact that it would have been 
settled several weeks sooner had it not 
been for the unaccountable delay in se- 
curing my administration papers. 

I shall use all of my endeavors to pro- 
mote the sales of your policies, and con- 
vince the incredulous ones that your 
Company deserves praise for its des- 
patch in settling claims without quib- 
bling or quarreling, upon receipt of ade- 
quate and sufficient evidence of the val- 
idity of my son’s death. 

Again thanking you for your courtesy 
to me, I am 

Yours truly, 
HELEN B. JUENGST. 


P. S. Should anyone want to write 


land says that he has had possession of 


this land so long 
that ! have no 
claim on it. What 
| would tike to 
know is whether ! 
can hold the trees 
that are on my side 
of the line! The 
woodchoppers are 
cutting the timber 
and |! have forbid- 
den them to cut on 
my side of the line 
as |! described it to 
them. If | have to 
get it surveyed can 
1 make the other 
party pay half of 
the bill? 


hae New Jer- 

sey statutes 
provide a method 
tor settling such 
disputes as __ this. 
You apply in writ- 
ing to the judge of 
the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in your 
county for the ap- 
pointment of three 
commissioners one 
of whom must be a 
practical surveyor. 
These commission- 
ers ‘enter upon the 


rf neto Ignition, 1807 Witte Buildin HANSAS CI 
6—Self-Adjusting Carburetor. 1807 Repire Build PITTSBURGH. De. 
: 1807 Witte Building FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


but to the honest American farmer I give preferen- 
tial treatment—wholesale prices and easy terms. A 
reasonable payment brings this engine to you! Low 
balance split into easy monthly terms, 





The WITTE quickly pays for itself—starts easy— Base 
simple to run in = hina 1 poche nthe iP a ten we Runs on Kerosene, 
marvel, the product of 57 years experience in practica] farm Gasoline, Distillate, 


work. Areal all-purpose engine—makes all farm jobs ch 
and easy. Book also describes Sawing and Pumping outfits, Gas-QOil or Gas 


Simply send name today—no cost—no obligatio: : 
FREE for this interesting book, _ Get the facts shout - Note These Points 
gines—even if youhavemy Square, Protected Tank, remov- 
old catalog—get my new able die-cast bearings, and many 








~~ h. — ty ~ Special ofters: they will save end other refinements. Starts easy 
eatures about making $500.00 to $1000.00 in the coldest weather. Special 


& year with your power outtits. piston construction means more 
power for less fuel. Speed regu- 


nh OU BR & lator enables it to be used on 


lightest jobs as well as on the 
SHIPPING heaviest work. Takes the place 
4—A Real Kerosene, Gas-Oil, 


of several engines. Iron-Cled 
Gasoline or Distillate En- SERVICE Life-time Guarantee. 


fine. 
5—Pericct High-Tension Mag- WITTE ENGINE WORKS ~ | 


i—Medium Weight, Yet Dur- 
able. 


2—Valves-in-Head. 
3—Throttling Governor, giving 
even speed, 























Made in Ten Styles 
Breechingless, Side- 
Backer, Express, etc. 













reason why he will 








not repair or build 

a mew fence. They have called on the As- 
sessors of the town to look after the mat- 
ter. What is the duty of the Assessors in 
this matter?” 


dhe thing to make sure of is, “Is this 
land really a commons or is this man 
just putting up an excuse to get out of 
of putting up his just pro- 
portion of the fence?” By commons it is 
meant that a license has been given to all 
the people of the town to go upon the land 
ind feed their cattle upon it. If that is 
e fact, however, the owner of such land 
be made to build a fence upon it. 
However, he does have to contribute his 
share of the fence that is not upon the 
commons. It is the town fence viewers 
rather than the assessors who scttle this 
dispute, although an assessor can also be 
elected a fence viewer. The statute pro- 
vides for two of them to act and give them 
the power to issue subpoenas and hold a 
miniature court and makes their decision 
binding on the parties. 


To Deed Personal Property 


Sixteen years ago wife and | bought our 
home farm, deed reading ‘to be held and 
owned by them as tenants by the entirety 
and not as tenants in common’ so that 
Ownership passes to survivor with no will 
and no fiability of an inheritance tax. Now 
we also wish all personal property used or 
connected with our farm business, such as 
Stock, implements, crops, etc., to be held 
and passed on to survivor exactly the same 
as the farm. No writing has been made 
to this effect—we have simply told several 
neighbors that wife and self are joint 
owners of our entire farm business. Will 
roe Kindly advise through ony! Service 

ureau whether anything further is needed 
to accomplish our purpose? 


the expense 


cannot 





HE court of New York have refused 
. to recognize a tenancy by the entirety 
m personal property. As a matter of 
Custom, it has only existed in real prop- 
erty and the courts refuse to extend this 
Principle. You can accomplish the same 
result, however, by taking title to all of 
your personalty in the names of yourself 





me direct as to the validity of my letter] real estate, ex- 
I will reply to same. You have my per- [| amine witnesses, 
mission to publish this. and make a report 
which is conclu- 
sive unless ap 


pealed from. You are required to give your 
opponent ten days written notice of mak- 
ing such an application. The fees of the 
commissioners and witnesses are paid by 
the losing party. If this boundary line 
through the wood lot has never been 
marked, no fence erected, or if the line 
has been marked but for less than twenty 
years I think you have a fair chance to 
prove title. If the trees are not so valu- 
able, however, I would advise you to com- 
promise with your neighbor either by pay- 
ing him something for this strip, or by 
yielding your claim to part of it, making 
a written agreement to this effect and 
having it recorded. 


A Woman’s Dower Right 


What Is a woman’s dower right in New 
York State? If a husband wills away her 
dower right, will the law give it to her 
irrespective of the will? If a husband willis 
her use of place or property for her life 
(which she would have no way of working 
or using) can she not claim her dower 
right? 


OWER is the right a woman has to 

use during her lifetime one-third of 
the real estate which her husband owned. 
She is absolutely entitled to it and the 
only way the husband can deprive her of 
this right is to make some other provision 
for her in his will conditioned upon her 
accepting that provision in place of her 
dower right in which case the law compels 
her to make an election. If there is no 
such condition in the husband’s will the 
courts generally allow the widow the bene- 
fit of the doubt and give her both the right 
of dower and the gift in the will. 





The generations following us have no 
choice but to use the land we leave; let 
us leave them a heritage that will reflect 
honor upon us.—New Jersey Agriculture. 
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Way -—-a proven success for over ten years. 


over 1100 Ibs. 





also how to make money showing 
James M. W: 





SNVNE I Will Ship You 


a Walsh Harness for a 30 day free trial 
on your own team. Sce for yourself that 
my harness is stronger, handsomer, better fitting, handier in every 
If not convinced that it is 
the best harness you ever laid eyes on, send it back at my expense. 


Three Times Stronger Than Buckle Harness 
Buckles weaken and tear straps. Walsh 1}4-inch breeching strap holds 
The same strap with buckles will break at the buckle at 
about 350 lbs. pull. Ordinary harness has 68 buckles. Walsh Harness 
has no buckles. Easy to see why Walsh is three times stronger than 
ordinary harness. Packers’ Northern Steer Hide leather—best that can be tanned. 

SAVES REPAIRS—jLASTS TWICE AS LONG 
The Walsh Harness costs less because it saves many a dollarin repairs. 
Users show average repair cost of only 9 cents per year. No patching, no 
mending, because no rings to wear straps in two, no buckles to weaken 
and tear straps. Greatest advancein harness making. Eaglly adjustable 
to fit any horse. Write today for new reduced prices. 


$5 -00 AFTER 30 DAYS’ TRIAL OFFER 


Balance easy payments, or cash after trial if you wish. Write to- 
day for free book, prices, easy payments and thirty days’ trial offer, 
alsh Harness to your neighSors. 


_ JAMES M. WALSH CO. 
a2 Grand Ave. Dept.510 Milwaukee, Wis. 













Over 70,000 Users 
Praise the Walsh 


Endorsed by Agricul- 
tural Colleges, Govern- 
ment Experiment Sta- 
tions, leading horsemen 
and thousands of users 
in every state. 

My Free Book gives 
hundreds of letters and 
pictures from users and 
other interesting infor- 
mation. Write for your 
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Now—big sale on most farm ever 
it—the famous OTT. ‘A. Low cash 
= ‘ar azes 1) to7 H-P. Each engine pulls 





er money 80 day trial. 10-year guarantee. 


gines."’ Write for your 

copy. A post 

OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
10661D Sing 


Best 1051D Mogee . 
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CLAMP & DRILL Saiis!t 

bination tool for 
farm and garage. Has malleable fron frame and clamp, 
wrought feed screw with square threads, and brass chuck, 
Length 18 inches, weight 6% lbs. Furnished with five 
twist bits, 3-16 in., 1-4 in., 5-16 in, 3-8 in, % in. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price $3.75. Agents wanted: 
@. W. BURRITT & BRO., WEEDSPORT, @. Ye 


Sporting Goods- Skates 
quns, sleds, etc. are love 
by men and boys and 
most sisters too. 





HARDWARE STORE 


7 | . . 
Aramoun ¢ diderware HLL 
nd Cutiery~ Wha “ty 
could be iner ? HT r 1stmas ) S 
/ | XK 
YU 


d 
Your “Farm Service” Hardware Man has thousands 
of things in his interesting store that make the finest 
kind of Christmas presents. He knows what men, 
boys and women want as he has heard them say— 
“‘some day I want one of those’”’ about many different 
things, from washing machines down to simple little 
flashlights. His assistance in helping you select suit- 
able presents is invaluable and he is always glad to be 
a real Santy Claus storekeeper and help you find some- 
thing practical and useful for every member of your 
family or any of your friends. The gift merchandise 
he sells is lasting and will keep alive the spirit of 
Christmas over a long period of time, for they are 


“Gifts of Utility” 


Make your “Farm Service” Hardware Store your 
Santa Claus shop. Find the “‘tag’”’ in his windows. 
You are always welcome to come in and look around. 






































Shop early—get 
first choice of 
stocks and save 
that worrisome 
last minute rush 





Your Farm Service 
Practical Things a Hardware Men 
such a5 washitt 
Machines, Ranges, 
ef riqerators, Rugs, 
Linoleum etc. are 


enume and lon 
leasing ‘Gifts o 
Utility 

















